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ee — These records have been selected during : ” 
Piano Perspectives—DON SHIRLEY Piano Solos—JESS STACY 
HAA 2003 (London) recent months for advertising as the LA 8737 (Brunswick) 
*I propose to stick my neck right out ‘,..he really ranks among the great un- 
by saying that London HAA 2003 is one discovered jazzmen. Seldom have I heard 
of the most fabulous records that has Our choice has been more than him to better advantage nor playing such 
ever been submitted for review in the a compatible selection of tunes from his 
long history of this journal.’ justified by critical acclaim. old Chicago repertoire. Don’t miss this !’ 
(‘‘Harlequin”’ in ‘The Gramophone’ ) (Gerald Lascelles in ‘fazz Fournal’ ) 





outstanding jazz discs of the month. 














MILTON ‘MEZZ’ MEZZROW 4 La Schola Cantorum | 
TKL 93092 (London Ducretet-Thomson) 


= ‘If I had my way I would insist on a copy of this 
‘A wonderful set with more thrilling moments senna “vs on Poa to all who decry he ome 


than I could possibly detail without a ‘ jazz...there is a beauty in this record which 
commandeering a whole issue of GRR.’ | LONDON even the most stubborn modernist must see 





LOUIS ARMSTRONG at The Crescendo, Vols. 1 & 2 
LAT 8084-5 (Brunswick) 









: ps ceases 3 | ( DUCRETET-THOMSON and hear if given enough opportunity.’ 
(Mike Butcher in ‘The Gramophone Record Review’ ) aoc s ake (Sinclair Traill in ‘The Melody Maker’ ) 
‘These seem to me to be among the finest = ‘It is a record to which the textbooks of the 





future will often refer back as a memorable 
curiosity of the mid-twentieth century.’ 
(Ernest Borneman in 

‘The Gramophone Record Review” ) 


(if not the finest) public recordings 
ever made by a jazz group.’ 
(Chris Barber in ‘Pop Records’ ) 
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Kai and Jay — Jay and Kai—J. J. JOHNSON AND KAY WINDING we predict a similar acclamation for 
ve N - 7 “Ti - 
KAY WINDING AND J. J. JOHNSO LTZ-C 15007 (London Jazz Series) A tribute to Benny Goodman— 
LTZ-N 15003 (London Jazz Séries) ‘Jay < Ken ane ew Shs areenin 
5003 (LC J € Jay andl Kai are two superb artists and the JESS STACY AND THE FAMOUS SIDEMEN 
‘An astounding record.’ partnership seems to have brought out the best 


qualities in each.’ LTZ-K 15012 (London Jazz Series) 


(Albert McCarthy in ‘The Gramophone’ ) 
(Edgar Fackson in ‘The Gramophone’ ) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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CLIFFORD BROWN 
A PERSONAL TRIBUTE 


by 


Mike Butcher 


I'll always remember when I first heard 
Clifford Brown on record in the early 
weeks of 1954. Test pressings of the sides 
Brownie made in France the previous 
autumn had just arrived at Vogue’s old 
London offices in Charlotte Street, and 
David Murray Sparks dragged me along 
to hear some of the tracks, to give an 
opinion on whether they should be issued 
here. 

Frankly, I was not excited at the pros- 
pect of hearing a contingent of unknowns 
from the Lionel Hampton band and their 
equally obscure French colleagues. But 
David's eathusiasm can be infectious on 
a good day.. 

It took less than two trumpet choruses 
of “Salute to the Bandbox” to prove how 
justified he was in eulogising “this fellow 
they call Clifford Brown”. 


FIRST VOGUE 

The first Vogue LP was in the shops 
within a couple of months—*Minority”, 
“Salute to the Bandbox”’, “Strictly Ro- 
mantic’, “Baby” and “No Start, No 
End” on LDE.048—-so I grabbed the 
first opportunity I could to write about 
the “most important young hornman” 
whose “phrasing is unfailingly apt .. . 
tone beautifully round and pure 
taste almost impeccable”, with “‘a style 
that falls midway between Miles Davis 
and the late Fats Navarro, a_ facility 
guaranteed to leave one flabbergasted, 
and a stream of ideas without apparent 
end” in the New Musical Express dated 
2/4/54. 

Maybe you're thinking by now that the 
above is a subjective way in which to 
start an obituary tribute. I am_ usually 
cautious enough in print not to go out on 
a limb with every superlative showing 
about a newly-heard musician until the 
initial impact has worn off. So the best 
way I can explain how much Brownie’s 
work, life and death have affected me is 
by recalling the way in which he bowled 
me over right from the start. 

One’s reaction to a musician or kind 
of music has to be purely personal, be- 
yond the bounds of cold analysis. And 
the first thrill remembered above has re- 
mained when I listen again to those early 
Vogues, continuing through the further 
examples of his warmly swinging art to 


reach us on record during his pitifully 
short career and beyond. 

‘Brownie was still developing as a 
creative artist at the time of his death. 
He might have increased his historical 
importance by becoming more of an in- 
noyator in future years. We'll never know 
for the influence of Miles and (especially) 
Fats still dominated his solos to a large 
extent when he died. 

Nevertheless, Clifford did achieve 
enough individuality to make him recog- 
nisable at once with his free-swinging, 
unselfconscious amalgam of elements 
drawn from the introspective Davis and 
extrovertial Navarro, and he fulfilled a 
unique function after Fats’ demise by 
projecting a Navarro-like “feel” with 
more conviction, authority and inspira- 
tion than any other trumpeter on the 
scene between 1953 (when Brownie first 
recorded) and 1956. 

FIRST RECORD DATE 

His initial record date with Tadd 
Dameron benefits enormously from the 
logical and eloquent variations set down 
by Clifford on “Theme of No Repeat”, 
“Philly J.J.” and “Choose Now” (Es- 
quire 20-044). Then he went on to make 
sufficient albums to keep us_ happily 
occupied through several successive 
evenings without repetition. 

I would particularly recommend the 
sextet LP under Clifford’s own name on 
Vogue LDE.121 to collectors who are 
still unfamiliar with his work, plus the 
memorial album on EmArcy (which 
features him in a number of different 
settings, with the combo he recently led 
with Max Roach, with strings in two 
ballad performances, as vocal accompa- 
nist on tracks with Sarah Vaughan and 
Helen Merrill) and any of the following: 

Jay-Jay Johnson Sextet (some excellent 
solos from Cliff on Vogue LDE.124); 
Gigi Gryce Big Band (a trumpet tour de 
force by Brownie on the chords of 
“Cherokee”, Vogue LDE.070); “Sweet 
Clifford” (a representative EP by the 
Roach-Brown combo on EmArcy ERE. 
1501), or the Clifford Brown Ensemble 
(for the kind of polite modernist who 
enjoys West Coast confections and 
would like to dig Brownie among the 
Californian cats, Vogue LDE.158). 

The Roach-Brown concert LP on 
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Vogue LDE.128 would have been listed 
above if I didn’t think it deserved a 
paragraph to itself, being a superb 
demonstration of how well the electric 
atmosphere of a “live” concert can be 
captured on wax under the right 
conditions. 

But the quickest way of dealing with 
a musician’s recorded output which stayed 
on such a high level in value as Brownie’s 
is to list the few sides he cut which are 
not very good: “All the Things You Are” 
(blown too effusively on Vogue EPV. 
1041); his first and only quartet set 
(crippled by the inept drumming of 
Benny Bennett, Vogue LDE.042); the 
EmArcy jam session (EJL.103) and 
another Roach-Brown Hollywood con- 
cert (Vogue LDE.117) whose uneven 
supporting groups faze Clifford at times. 

NOT TO EVERYONE’S LIKING 

Not everyone who likes to burst into 
print shares this writer's tremendously 
deep affection for the masculine, sym- 
pathetic, thoughtful, feelingful jazz of 
Brownie, of course. Mike Nevard admit- 
ted he found Clifford’s trumpet “indefi- 
nite... searching . . . fumbling” in a 
misnamed appreciation article (Melody 
Maker dated 7/7/56) and others have 
expressed less extreme but nonetheless 
luke-warm opinions. 

So listen to Brownie with your own 
ears, if you haven't already done so. His 
final position in jazz cannot yet be judged 
and prophesies often fall miles wide of 
the mark. However, this much I already 
know; Clifford’s records will be remem- 
bered, treasured, and played again, time 
after time, by myself and thousands of 
others in years to come... 

By enough of us to guarantee him some 
kind of inmortality, I think. 


Biographical details appear on page 36 
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JAM SESSION 
Featuring Clifford Brown, Maynard Ferguson, 
Clark Terry (trumpets), Harold Land (tenor sax), 
Herb Geller (alto sax), Richie Powell (piano), 
Max Roach (drums), 12’ LP EmArcy EJL 103 


DINAH WASHINGTON 
AFTER HOURS WITH MISS D. 
A Foggy Day. Am I Blue. 
I Let A Song Go Out Of My Heart. 
Pennies From Heaven. Love For Sale. 
with accompaniment featuring 
Ricky Henderson (alto sax). 
Paul Quinichette (tenor sax), 
Clark Terry (trumpet). 10’ LP EmArcy EJT 501 


DUKE’S VALVE 


Juan Tizol, 

with Willie Smith (alto sax), 7’ EP EmArcy ERE 1503 
ALTO JUMP 

Featuring Pete Brown and 

Marshall Royal (alto sax), 7’ EP EmArcy ERE 1504 


INTRODUCING JOE GORDON Vol. | 


Featuring Joe Gordon (trumpet). 
7’ EP EmArcy ERE 1505 
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Blues and.....by JOSH WHITE 
| on PYE-NIXA NJL 2 Pa 
* recorded under the supervision of DENIS PRESTON + 
* HAS BEEN AWARDED “THE NEWS CHRONICLE * 
x| GOLD MEDAL LIGHT RECORDING OF THE MONTH” |, 
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by Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


REDMAN 


It was, I think, the American critic 
Rudi Blesh who first dismissed all 
arranged jazz as being commercialised— 
“jazz had been sidetracked, the music 
was no longer pure!” In his book 
“Shining Trumpets” (Cassell) he wrote 
much that was interesting, but his opin- 
ions on forms of jazz music other than 
New Orleans are narrow minded to a 
degree. Page 278 contains this astound- 
ing statement—“A big sixteen-piece band 
cannot play—nor arrangements provide 
for—rhythms which are anything but 
simple compared with the complex poly- 
rhythms of five men improvising freely”. 

A fine piece of Bleshmanship indeed 
and one that I certainly cannot agree 
with, for as I said in a previous article, 
not all big band music is swing music. 
Take for example the work of that great 
arranger and bandleader Don Redman. 

Don was born in West Virginia in 
1900, the son of a local musician. Be- 
fore he reached the height of his fame 
(and in the ‘thirties he was a big name) 
he had mastered every instrument in the 
jazz orchestra, which is perhaps. the 
reason why he became such a magnificent 
arranger. His first job came when 
Fletcher Henderson formed his first band 
in 1922. Leading the saxophone section 
on alto, Redman stayed with Henderson 
for five years and it is interesting to 
speculate on the influence he had on 
Fletcher's arranging abilities in that 
period. 

McKINNEY COTTON PICKERS 


Shortly after leaving the Henderson 
orchestra Redman joined the McKinney 
Cotton Pickers and helped to build them 
into one of the greatest of all the early 
big bands. Most of the superb arrange- 
ments came from Redman’s pen and 
such was his influence that many of the 
scores made by other members of the 
band have the urmistakable Redman 
touch. John Nesbit, the trumpet man, 
who wrote a number of first class 
arrangements, was obviously writing in 
the Redman manner. “Miss Hannah”, 
“Plain Dirt’, “You’re Drivin’ Me Crazy”, 
“Baby Won't You Please Come Home” 
(with its superb vocal by the late George 
Thomas), “If I Could Be With You One 
Hour Tonight” and “A Precious Little 
Thing Called Love” are among the best 
of great recordings. 

In 1930 Redman left McKinney’s to 
form his own band from which came an 
unending stream of great records. Not 
all of them are serious, for Redman had 
a puckish sense of humour. Many of 
his light items he sang (perhaps recited 
is a better word) rhythmically, with the 
band swinging away in the background 
like mad. If you believe that jazz must 
be listened to with solemn dignity, then 
these amusing little things are not for 


you; but you will miss a lot. for behind 
Don’s singing can be heard jazz of a 
very high standard. I can fully recom- 
mend ‘Shakin’ The African” (with great 
Henry Allen trumpet), “I Heard”, “Try 
Getting A Good Night's S!eep”, ‘“‘How’m 
I Doin’?” and “Two Time Man”. Then 
for sheer orchestral excitement try “I’ve 
Got Rhythm” or the slower “Hot An’ 
Anxious” (arranged by Horace Hender- 
son) with its evil sounding chords from 
the brass. It is from the latter that the 
four bar blues riff was lifted to become 
the swing composition “In The Mood” 
-a classic example of the difference 
between Big Band jazz and the com- 
mercial product. Redman was also able 
to produce‘ atmosphere” in certain of 
his recordings. “Got The Jitters’, be- 


‘sides being wonderful jazz. gives an 


amazing picture of panic in a_ stock- 
broker’s office during the 1929 slump. 
But not all his work was light and 
amusing. His “Chant Of The Weeds” 
is a most brilliant jazz composition and 
worthy of Ellington at his best. This 
low down, moody piece (far ahead of 
its time) is worthy of close study, for it 
is perfect in every detail. Today we may 
have advanced but “Chant Of The 
Weeds” can take its place along with 
Ellington’s “Black And Tan Fantasy”, 
“The Mooche” and “East St. Louis 
Toodle-Oo”. While on the subject of 


the Duke, it should be noted that Elling- 
ton admired Don greatly and has been 
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quoted to have said that Redman’s 
recording of “Sophisticated Lady” was 
much better than his own. 

Unfortunately many of the great Red- 
man recordings are now deleted, but they 
are easy enough to obtain from any of 
the shops specialising in jazz. They are 
well worth the effort. Luckily HMV 
have recently reissued some fine Mc- 
Kinney titles on EP's, including the 
wonderful “Baby Wont You Please 
Come Home”. 

SY OLIVER 

The natural successor to Redman was 
Sy Oliver, who did so much to make 
the superb Lunceford band into one of 
the finest of its time, but how much 
consciously or unconsciously was owed 
to Don can be heard if one takes the 
trouble to listen. Such items as “Til 
Take The South”, “Avalon”, ‘Margie’ 
and “Organ Grinder Swing” could have 
come straight from the Redman book. 

Which once again brings me to my 
first point—how much was “Smack” 
Henderson influenced by Redman; or 
was it the other way around? But which- 
ever way tt was, Henderson was another 
of the great men of jazz. so let ro man 
put you off the music made by the big 
bands of today or yesterday. There is 
room for more than Bunk Johnson in 
the melting pot of iazz. so try not to 
exclude all those other cats who have 
been swinging on down for so many 
years. 


Renald 
Jones. Otis Johnson, 
Harold Baker (tpts); Gene 





Simon, Benny 


Morton, Quentin 
Jackson (tmbs); Ron Redman, Edward 





Inge, Eugene Porter, Harvey Boone (saxes), 


Don Kirkpatrick (pno); 


Ysaguire (bass); 


Bob Lessey (gtr); Bob 
Manzie Johnson (drs). 








trend of boppers, pro- 
gressives, swing men and r & b men 
are on their way back to try and pick 
up on the legitimate jazz forms. Where 
must some of these great, progressive, 
evolving heroes go to learn those strange, 
unfamiliar forms but to the dusty musi- 
cians who have kept them alive. 
George Jenkins, of the Hamp-Barnett- 
Buddy Johnson background, learned the 
traditional jazz forms from the Pete 
Dailey band. He learned enough to be- 
come a leader and take the blues-tradi- 
tional band into the Cavern that was the 
subject of a column last September. Also 
George Jenkins has been Pete ‘Dailey’s 
drummer for some time now. In the 
Pete Dailey band are no old Negroes or 
neoclassic whites. There is, in Pete's 
band and in many other bands in this 
unbroken line of 


The current 


country, the straight, 
the traditional jazz forms. They have 
been there all the time but they have 


been ignored by the jazz magazines. 
Like Stacy and Meade Lux Lewis and 
Edgar Hayes and the rest of them, they 
have had no trouble getting jobs and 
they have been working all the time. 
They can’t be revived because they have 
never been dead. 
“ STREAMLINE ” 


Another example is the story of 
“Streamline” John Ewing of the Lunce- 
ford-Hines background. Times _ have 


been tough for good swing musicians 
who either could not or would not go 


all-out for the exalted, progressive 
evolution of bop. They needed jobs 
many times. “Streamline” had a chance 


to play a job with George Jenkins’ blues- 
traditional band at the Cavern and be- 
cause he had been sitting in with the 
Pete Dailey band, he knew enough of 
the traditional jazz forms to take the 
job. No one could teach “Streamline” 
about the blues for he knew the blues 
expression from the Kansas City days. 

Why does anyone suppose Louis Arm- 
strong visits the George Lewis band? Is 
it because the Lewis band is from Louis’ 
home town? Is it because Louis does 
not hate the kind of music the George 
Lewis band plays? 

What about the great Earl Hines who 
played with a group of all stars although 
he knew but a few traditional jazz num- 
bers? Reading couldn't help him here 
because many of them have never been 
written down. Also different bands have 
different “heads” on the traditional tunes. 
Back in the dusty, dark ages of °27 and 
‘28 Hines played with Johnny and Baby 
Dodds, St. Cyr, Louis Armstrong and 
Noone, but a musician does not carry 
a large book of tunes in his memory 
through long years of commercial and 
modern band experience. Hines’ would 
be closer to Gillespie, Parker and Billy 
Eckstine who were in his later bands. 
Hines’ stint with Armstrong could not 
help him much because Louis plays only 
a few tunes and specialties. Every tradi- 
tional jazzman carries a heavier load 
than that. Playing with Louis is, per- 


BACK TO THE 


WOODS 


haps, where Hines learned the few tunes 
that he knew. 

Some of the traditional numbers are 
complicated in construction, having as 
many as five strains and it would have 
been most interesting to see how Hines 
worked them out aside from playing 
straight band piano. Now Earl has a 
new band here and it is amusing to see 
him in a position where he is forced to 
play traditional band piano, for other- 
wise I do not believe that he could 
endure the discipline of playing tradi- 
tional New Orleans jazzband piano. 
Jelly Roll Morton was equally great in 
playing jazzband piano and a solo style. 
He ‘never messed a band up in his life 
by paying piano solos in the rhythm 
section. There are many piano players 
who do not understand and cannot play 
rhythmic jazzband piano in spite of 
excellent recorded examples. 

L wonder who, out of his band, helped 
Hines with his problems? Montudi 
Garland, of the fiery temper, is a hard 
man to deflect from the proper tempos, 
keys and arrangements among other jazz 
essentials. Jimmy Archey, Joe Watkins, 
Marty Marsala and Darnell Howard also 
know the jazz essentials. These are big, 
tough men of the jazz world, as hip as 
they come. and Hines could not have 
thrown them off if he had wanted to or 
tried. Hines would need no assistance 
with time, beat and the blues, but they 
couldn't play the blues all night and 
Hines would be the last one to want to 
do it. If you think Hines had problems, 
take a good Jook at what the boppers 
and progressives are up against as they 
come back and they are coming back. 
Who wants to tackle the job of teaching 
them jazz accents. jazz beat, jazz time, 
jazz tempos and the blues among the 
other tough essentials of jazz? 

COMMON GROUND 

Mainstream and swing jazzmen can 
pick up easily and naturally and they 
have the instinct, the character and the 
intelligence to know how to keep from 
destroying the unity and sense of the non- 
hybrid jazz forms. With boppers and 
progressives coming back and trying to 
sit in we have different and more difficult 


problems. It is somewhat like trying to 
converse in English with a Martian. 
Neither musician can understand the 


other although both are ser:ously attemp- 
ting to break through to some common 
ground of understarding. It is an irritat- 
irg experience when the two play to- 
gether. To the credit of the legitimate 
jazzmen, they are patiently working with 
the boppers and progressives and trying 
to help them come back to the jazz 
forms. It is indisputable that bop and 
most progressive music has evolved com- 
pletely out of the traditional, mainstream, 
sidestream, slipstream or any other kind 
of stream jazz world. 

I recently had the harrowing experi- 
ence of trying to explain to a young. 
coloured bop drummer hbo had come 
to sit in with the New Orleans musicians 
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about accenting the jazz beat. Each 
time I tried to explain the accenting of 
the jazz beat, for instance, the first and 
third beats on the bass drum, the second 
and fourth on the snare (I never got to 
cross-rhythm variations) he thought | 
meant bop accents. The bop accents 
occur in the wrong rhythmic places and 
are timed to shatter jazz rhythms and 
jazz pulsations into fragments. Parker 
and Gillespie knew what the jazz beat 
is and where it is, its rhythms and 
characteristics and therefore they knew 
how to destroy it, but the young boppers 
do not know and because they do not 
know, they cannot carry on the tradition. 

I could not explain jazz accents to the 
young bop drummer and he could not 
understand. There we stood in a help- 
less situation. He had been playing dur- 
ing the afternoon with a New Orleans 
group and he could not feel that what 
he was doing was wrong. He could not 
feel that he was a misfit. He was a very 
friendly, obliging fellow who wanted to 
get acquainted in our circles and the 
other musicians were doing everything 
they could do to help him. 

The tolerant, patient, friendly attitude 
of the coloured and white traditional 
jazzmen toward the returning hybrid 
jazzmen is remarkable and it is a wonder- 
ful experience to watch it working. 
Exactly like it was in the early great jazz 
tradition, these musicians do not charge 
for lessons. However, there are a very 
few sour traditionalists, coloured and 
white, who want an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth and they would not 
give the hybrid jazzmen the time of day. 
My stand is with the tolerant ones. 
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MEZZ 


Not long ago I had an opportunity to 
discuss the impact of jazz upon classical 
composers. It is possible to discover 
in our century’s more serious works fre- 
quent traces of melody or rhythm, occa- 
sional hints even of harmony or intona- 
tion, deriving directly or indirectly from 
the music we commonly call jazz. What 
such composers, almost by definition, 
cannot borrow, however, is the very thing 
that makes jazz jazz. I refer of course 
to improvisation, an element neither 
incidental nor contributory but forming 
the very foundation, both the beginning 
and the end of jazz. 1 hope now to 
define and demonstrate the various modes 
of jazz improvisation; and if the defini- 
tions prove deficient, the demonstrations 
at least ought to satisfy. By modes | 
mean not the specific, technical, medieval 
concepts of tonal scale or rhythm scheme; 
but the general, modern sense of methods 
or manners, forms or styles. Involving 
an hour of real improvisation and in- 
cluding sixteen very diverse examples (all 
available on longplay, none employed in 
my “Basic Jazz on Longplay”, and among 
sixty jazzmen repeating only four as 
featured soloists), the recordings I have 
selected comprise a little treasury of true 
jazz. Without them I could scarcely con- 
sider the question—any more than Joseph 
Warren Beach would have treated writers 
like Sandburg and Eliot without provid- 
ing passages from their poems or Meyer 
Shapiro would have examined painters 
like Mondrian and Klee without repro- 
ducing portions of their work. 

Jazz is not jazz because it maintains 
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_ pared in advance. 


MODES OF 
IMPROVISATION 


IN JAZZ 
by 
John Lucas 


a regular beat, contains blue notes. or 
sustains syncopated rhythms. Such com- 
ponents merely characterise, they do not 
distinguish jazz. It is the quantity and 
quality of improvisation which set jazz 
apart, improvisation that is often collec- 
tive as well as individual. Dave Bru- 
beck has manifested a fondness for Stra- 
vinsky’s definition of composition as 
selective improvisation. We may say, 
conversely, that improvisation is spon- 
taneous composition. In connection with 
jazz this is not quite accurate, however, 
for ordinarily the tune has already been 
written and frequently the performer's 
contribution has been more or less pre- 
More precisely, there- 
fore, jazz improvisation consists of the 
partially spontaneous composing of varia- 
tions on material reasonably familiar or 
predictable. 

Jazz itself is primarily a way of play- 
ing. It is also of course the music that 
results. To this music some classical 
compositions bear much closer re- 
semblances than others. It was a super- 
ficial similarity such as this that betrayed 
Brubeck into remarking how, simply by 
putting a rhythm section behind any 
Brandenburg Concerto, one could turn 
Bach into jazz. It might then sound like 
jazz and it might even have been impro- 
vised originally, but there can be no jazz 
without improvisation sufficiently per- 
vasive and spontaneous, in which case 
unhappily there would remain no Bran- 
denburg Concerto. And nobody knows 
better than Brubeck himself the measure 
and meaning of such sufficiency. Just 
as a jazz solo is not an extended cadenza, 
a jazz ensemble is more than a_ poly- 
phonic or polyrhythmic group. 

There is an obvious distinction to be 
made at the outset between genuine and 
simulated improvisation. The spurious is 
achieved when, trying to counterfeit 
improvisation, an individual composes 
his solos or an arranger orchestrates the 
enseptbles before the performance. Ex- 
cept in the effect on the most naive 
members of an audience, it makes no 
difference whether these predetermined 
passages are committed to paper or re- 
tained in the head. Hard as it is to 
establish the limit beyond which such 
tentative preparation must not go, it is 
usually easy enough for the initiate ear 
to detect a transgression. Jelly Roll 
Morton, for one. was a magician at going 
as far as is legitimate in setting or freez- 
ing the music he was about to record. 
Listen at leisure sometime to the slight 
but significant differences in the en- 
sembles on the two masters of “Sidewalk 
Blues” or those of “Dead Man Blues” 
bv his Red Hot Peppers (HMV DLP 
1071). also to the much greater solo 
variations on the two masters of “Wolver 
ine Blues” by the Morton Trio (HMV 
B10173). 
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It is standard practice to decide before- 
hand upon the ensembles with which a 
number begins and ends. Beyond that, 
each musician is presumably his own 
man. In the collective passages he should 
pay some attention to what the rest are 
doing and even in his solos he must 
not depart too far from the framework 
of the tune. Yet he enjoys as much 
freedom within the 12-bar, 16-bar, or 
32-bar pattern as a poet working within 
that of a sonnet, villanelle, or* sestina. 
In the two cases indeed the creative pro- 
cess is much the same. Beginning with 
a phrase or a word, the poet elaborates 
upon his idea in such a way that the 
completion of its development coincides 
with the formal conclusion he has elected 
to observe. The jazzman likewise pro- 
ceeds by chain-reaction, each phrase or 
note suggesting the next and the form 
dictating the whole. Naturally there are 
performances when he would appreciate 
the poet’s privilege of revision and there 
are occasions when he actually shares it. 

Of genuine improvisation jazz affords 
and acknowledges many modes. The 
variations may be chiefly rhythmic (as 
with most of the music from which jazz 
derives), chiefly melodic (as with most 
jazz during its first half-century), or 
chiefly harmonic (as with most jazz 
evolving in the past decade). There is 
nothing, however, to prevent almost any 
conceivable combination. Jazzmen can 
and do play behind or ahead of the basic 
pulse, at the same time adding or elimin- 
ating a note in the melodic line, then 
abandoning the original melody alto- 
gether for another suggested by the 
chord-structure of the tune. Who will 
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ever forget the first time he heard Jelly 
Roll hitting the rotes twice or that one 
note which Bobby Hackett omitted from 
“Poor Butterfly”, the first time he caught 
the switch from foxtrot to tango in 
“Saint Louis Blues” or an eight-to-the- 
bar version thereof supplied by Father 
Hines? Changes in tempo—to halftime 
or doubletime, more rarely to marchtime 
or waltztime—constitute available jazz 
variations. So too does the superimpos- 
ing of one tempo upon another. 

Rhythmic, melodic, harmonic, and 
metronomic variations are equally acces- 
sible of course to serious composers and 
have customarily been incorporated by 
them into their works. Exclusive with 
jazz is the emphasis on improvisation, 
particularly upon group improvisation, 
an activity analogous to the Commedia 
dell’Arte of the traditional theatre and 
anticipated in music by such ensembles 
as improvised for private pleasure two 
centuries ago. The difference is that for 
performers and composers alike such 
music was the exception, either a by- 
product or a trial-run; whereas for 
Italian actors and American jazzmen this 
kind of playing is the rule, both the 
means and the end of their art. 

Fundamental to collective improvisa- 
tion is necessarily the individual capacity 
to improvise. This is not to say that 
the finer a jazzman’s solos are, the better 
will be his ensemble work. Teagarden, 
for instance, is superior to Brumris as a 
soloist but inferior as a member of the 
group; no Barney Bigard when it comes 
to solos. Mezz Mezzrow is an incom- 
parable ensemble clarinetist; and Louis 
Armstrong’s All-Stars of a few years 
back, featuring both Bigard and Tea- 
garden, rarely played collectively to such 
purpose as Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz Band, 
endowed though it was with much less 
formidable soloists. It is ridiculous to 
suppose, on the other hand, that ensemble 
ability is incompatible with individual 
skill. If, toward the close of his long 
career, that great ensemble man _ Bud 
Scott took a break on an Armstrong and 
Orv recording (Victor LUM-1005) in 
which through four bars he played noth- 
ing but straightforward rhythm guitar, it 
was not only compelling but quite 
deliberate, for half a century earlier 
Bud’s solos had driven Morton in despair 
from guitar to piano! 

SOLOS 

The solo possibilities are practically 
infinite in jazz. Aside from such matters 
as variations of range and volume, 
peculiarities of inflection and intonation, 
and all the consequences attending differ- 
ences in quality of imagination and 
mastery of technique that produce and 
distinguish personal styles, questions 
arise concerning the solo’s duration and 
construction. It might be a mere break 
of four bars or two, just as it could be 
two full choruses or four, each of twelve 
or sixteen or thirty-two measures. Arm- 
strong offers instances of all as numerous 
as they are inventive . A solo can be 
shared between two iazzmen or even 
among three or four by means of what- 
ever division may be desired. While 
most often such a chase-chorus involves 
two musicians plaving different instru- 
ments. as with Bix Beiderbecke and 
Frankie Trumbauer (Philips BBL 7014). 
this need not be the case. Recall, if 
you will, the recent record of “Let’s Get 


Away From It All” by trombonists John- 
son and Winding (Philips BBL 7066) or 
that Steve Allen Jazz Concert (Brunswick 
LAT 8089) during the course of which 
clarinetists Stegmeyer and Hucko thus 
alternated on “Lover”, then trumpeters 
Lawson and Butterfield on “Saint James 
Infirmary”. I once heard Hampton and 
Hamner play a drum duet in which, 
beginning with thirty-two bars for each 
and dividing the amount in half with 
each succeeding chorus, they were chang- 
ing every two measures when _ they 
reached the sixth and last. 

And the solo’s design is as flexible as 
its length. It may consist of long phrases, 
short, or a combination of the two; with 
close connections, tenuous, or none at 
all; of many notes, few, or simply one. 
Nobody has explored and exploited these 
possibilities to beiter edvantage than 
Armstrong. Let me repeat a_ passage 
drawn from “Varsity” that I quoted in 
“Basic Jazz”, one wherein Teagarden des- 
cribes Armstrong’s playing at the time 
of Jack’s first encounter with Louis in 
New Orleans: 

“He'd take a tune and improvise on 
the same theme for a half hour or more 

sometimes taking as many as twenty- 
five choruses in a row. And each new 
chorus would be completely different 
frem the one before. As he played, his 
improvisations grew hotter and_ hotter 
and his style more simple 
end there was nothing but endless repeti- 
tion of a single fragment of melody. Or 
even a single note so high and pure that 
you couldn't believe it was real.” 

No better test of this description exists 
than the recording with which the four- 
volume Louis Armstrong Story con- 
cludes, “I'm A Ding Dong Daddy” 
(Philips BO 7019). Finally, the solo may 
be taken absolutely alone, supported by 
another musician or by several in succes- 
sion, or accompanied by a group of some 
sort; and naturally this background itself 
may be improvised, arranged, or both. 

FUNCTIONAL OR DECORATIVE 

In jazz a racial distinction exists. 
Among those records that have lost their 
lustre, though they seemed exciting 
enough between World War I and the 
Crash, nine out of ten were the work 
of white bands. Yet race is by no means 
everything. Just as there was a Beider- 
becke for an Armstrong, so has there 
been a Red Allen for every Red Nichols. 
Elsewhere (“Record Changer” and “Jazz 
Journal”). I have tried to discern and 
describe the most significant differences 
between representative white and Negro 
soloists (Bix and Louis) as well as be- 
tween outstanding jazzmen of the same 
race (Armstrong and Bechet). It is 
simplest ard safest to particularize. 
Though it is difficult and dangerous to 
generalize in a qualitative fashion about 
jazz improvisation, we may certainly say 
that some improvising is functional and 
some merely decorative. the latter being 
comparatively negligible in value. 
Usuallv this ornamental sort results from 
an inability to invent a genuine variation, 
so that the soloist either plays the melody 
straight and occupies the pauses with 
phrases from the jazzman’s stockpile of 
embellishments or turns resolutely from 
the tune to arpeggios and flourishes at- 
testing rather to his instrumental prowess 
than to his creative imagination. Even 
the best iazz improvisers have individual 
tricks, their favourite licks, on which they 
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rely when inspiration falters. Such idio- 
syncracies are all their worst imitators 
ever encompass as they jettison the 
master’s principal virtues, in favour of 
some characteristic and inevitable fault, 
a mistake the faithful disciple never com- 
mits. At least we may be sure that a 
patchwork assembly of common turns 
and borrowed tricks represents a very 
low order of improvisation and that any- 
one who consistently resorts to such 
devices is an indifferent jazzman at best. 
TWO CAMPS 

Little flagging of improvisational 
creativity occurs on my examples, chosen 
in part because most of their themes will 
be familiar, thus enabling you to appreci- 
ate at once the variations being played 
upon them. If indeed I were not con- 
vinced that by now every American can 
recognise a basic blues, I would begin 
with the one a Metronome All-Star Band 
recorded seventeen years ago which 
opens with Dorsey playing the melody 
absolutely straight while around it Tea- 
garden improvises a superb obbligato 
(HMV B8896) and I would follow with 
another from a Jam Session at Victor 
on which, driven by that paintbrush 
drummer George Wettling, Tommy is 
caught in some of the swing era’s fastest 
company—those late greats Bunny Beri- 
gan, Fats Waller, and Dick McDonough 
(HMV B8580). 

Essentially, today’s jazzmen are divided 
into two camps, the traditionalists and 
the modernists. Both schools believe of 
course in improvisation, but the forms 
and styles to which they subscribe are 
quite distinct. For adherents to progres- 
sive jazz the challenge is to improvise 
on a known theme, as Brubeck has said, 
“using with taste the most advanced ideas 
of our times without losing the drive 
and rhythmic complexity of early jazz. 
To exponents of the other view, like Doc 
Evans, this effort appears hopeless from 
the start because the introduction of 
subtleties similar to those found in such 
serious contemporaries as _ Brubeck’s 
teachers Schénberg and Milhaud entails 
a necessary sacrifice of the very virtues 
inherent in early jazz. 

It is with unders‘andable pride that 
Brubeck proclaims: “Jazz is trying now 
to utilize all the devices of the world 
in music.” And certainly jazz has in the 
past been criticised frequently for its 
apparent limitations. I remember one 
night when—after producing on demand 
successive march, ragtime, barrelhouse, 
and boogie-woogie versions of a poptune 
he had never before essayed—Knocky 
Parker was charged with incompetence to 
provide variations resembling those of 
Mozart and Bach. With his considerable 
conservatory training it was nothing for 
Knocky by that time to give this theme 
the full Templeton treatment, after which 
he could not refrain from asking, “So 
what?” Yet we must concede that, so 
long as it improvises and thus escapes the 
Raymond Scott or Alec Wilder kind of 
hybrid, Dave Brubeck’s Quartet is adding 
something not merely new but very in- 
vigorating with its fugal or canonic varia- 
tions. On the other hand, despite their 
impressive novelty and intricacy. the con- 
trapuntal. polytonal scores written and 
read by Brubeck’s early Octet (Fantasy) 
seem to me to have contributed little 
to jazz and even less to the classics. 
Between Bach and Milhaud has_ been 
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produced music far beyond the most 
accomplished jazz composer. Schén- 
berg’s “Fourth String Quartet” both in- 
spired and foredoomed Johnny Eaton's 
“Babbittry” (Columbia CL-737). Actu- 
ally, what Brubeck did with his Trio 
at Storyville in Boston one Sunday after- 
noon early in October of 1952 was more 
original than anything his men_ ever 
achieved through orchestration. They 
did it simply by improvising not so 
simply on “Lady Be Good” (Fantasy 
3-8). in Dave's own words: 

“This is a schizoid “Lady”. Paul started 
by playing “Give A Little Whistle” to 
the bridge and then on the bridge, the 
chord changes were “Lady Be Good”. 
After the chorus, it was all definitely 
Lady. On the end, however, we go out 
on an old Goodman tune—something 
about the entireness of felines.” 

Some of you will no doubt catch the 
allusion to Benny as Desmond and Bru- 
beck reach their conclusion with the help 
of Davis on drums. 


DAVE AND DOC 

The tendency demonstrated on Bru- 
beck’s records and mentioned in his lec- 
tures—to erase cadences and extend 
phrases beyond the conventional two. 
four, eight, sixteen, or even thirty-two 
bars—is typical of progressive or modern- 
ist jazz. We can immediately observe 
the difference if we listen to a champion 
from the traditionalist camp. An ideal 
instance presents itself in Doc Evans. As 
far from Dave as it is good to get, Doc 
provides an example of another contem- 
porary trio that has improvised success- 
fully under concert conditions. A year 
and a half after the Brubeck group 
plaved “Lady Be Good” in Boston a 
pick up unit under Doc’s direction, num- 
bering as its other members two English 
professors ordinarily states apart, per- 
formed practically wi:hout rehearsal at 
Carleton College in Northfield. One 
result was definite proof of what can 
happen when, almost for the first time 
in their lives, jazzmen as gifted as Doc 
Evans and Knocky Parker set out to 
improvise together. The piece I have 
chosen to represent their efforts is itself 
a traditional which Knocky begins with 
a Chicago reminiscence of “Keep A- 
Knockin’ ” by Jimmy Yancey and Doc 
ends with a New Orleans echo of “My 
Bucket’s Got A Hole In It” by Kid 
Ory, just as Desmond and Brubeck drew 


spontaneously upon swingmaster Good- 
man’s “Wholly Cats”. In between Doc 
and Knocky reveal, as did Paul and 
Dave, the calibre and scope of their own 
invention (Soma MG-1201). 


SUCCESSIVE STEPS 


Of such stuff was wrought the tradi- 
tionalist revival, inaugurated by the 
return to jazz of certain retired pioneers 
like Yancey and Ory, Dink Johnson and 
Papa Mutt Carey, Bunk Johnson and 
Jelly Roll Morton. One way in which 
to reconstruct the course of this impro- 
visation—progress may not be the word 
for it—is to start with Papa Bunk and 
Mister Jelly Lord, concentrate exclusively 
on trumpet and piano, and isolate the 
successive steps that brought us up or 
down to the advent (say) of Fats Navarro 
and Lennie Tristano. Bunk (born 1879) 
and Jelly (born 1885) began as followers 
of the first important New Orleans jazz- 
men, trumpeter Buddy Bolden (born 
1870) and pianist Tony Jackson (born 
1876), neither of whom ever recorded but 
whose styles Johnson and Morton assimi- 
lated while developing their own. Sixty 
years ago Bunk became Buddy's second 


trumpeter in New Orleans, a decade later 


Jelly bested Tony in contest at Chicago. 
and (despite the subsequent appearance 
of Freddie Keppard and Joe Oliver, 
Clarence Williams and Richard M. 
Jones) they represented Jazz trumpet and 
jazz piano adequately for a full score 
more. They had in common a _ para- 
mount interest in the ensemble effect. 
Jelly Roll insisted that solo pianists can 
never really play good jazz “unless they 
try to give an imitation of a band,” 
while Bunk thought of himself so 
thoroughly in terms of lead trumpet that 
he rarely took a chorus unaccompanied 
by at least one of the other two horns. 
Bunk’s solos were not unique in_ this 
respect. Aware that the chief reason for 
neglecting to play during another's solo 
is the hornman’s need to rest and that 
this demand is satisfactorily met if only 
one drops out at a time, Bunk se!dom 
permitted any two members of his front 
line to withdraw simultaneously, muster- 
ing thus an enthusiasm and variety that 
would stand present Dixieland bands in 
good stead. Morton and Johnson agreed 
too an a _ rhythmic-melodic emphasis. 
“Always have the melody going some 
kind of way.” said Jelly Roll, that way 
being primarily a matter of rhythm 





according to Bunk. In order to facilitate 
comparison I have selected, at the ex- 
pense of better examples of each, the 
only tune currently available on longplay 
by both. Fortunately it is one familiar 
to all, Morton’s jazz transformation of 
an old French quadrille, “Tiger Rag”. 
Bunk’s version, recorded six years before 
his death and recently rediscovered, was 
done at New Orleans early in February 
of 1945 for a brief appearance made by 
his band in a short film released by the 
War Department. As usual, Jim Robin- 
son is on trombone and George Lewis 
on clarinet—backed solidly by Purnell’s 
piano, Marrero’s banjo, Pavageau’s bass, 
and the ever-happy drumming of Baby 
Dodds. I invite you to pay particular 
attention to Bunk himself, however, for 
he is so unobtrusive that you may miss 
his best moments unless you listen especi- 
ally for them (Riverside RLP-1047). No 
such situation obtains of course for the 
Morton piano solo. recorded at Washing- 
ton three years before his death by Alan 
Lomax for the Library of Congress late 
in May of 1938 (Circle L-14001). 


(to be concluded in our next issue) 


(Note: For the benefit of our Readers, 
British catalogue numbers have been 
inserted where possible). 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Yes Suh (69000 C) 
Do You Call That A Buddy (68999 A) 
Louis Armstrong (tpt & vo); George 
Washington (tmb); Prince Robinson (cit 
& ten); Luis Russell (p): Lawrence Lucie 
(g); John Williams (b); Sidney Catlett (d). 
April 11, 1941, New York. 

BRUNSWICK 04297 

If the recent personal appearance in 
this country of the greatest jazz trumpeter 
has sent you out buying ali Armstrong's 
recent LP releases and you want some 
more, or if you cannot afford the LPs 
and want something less expensive. then 
in either case you might well consider 
this record. 

At the time of this recording Louis 
Armstrong was fronting Luis Russell's 
Orchestra and this group is a small con- 
tingent from that band. Louis is one 
of the few jazz men who can indulge 
in humour without the loss of any jazz 
feeling and nobody can put across better 
than he. such a lighthearted piece as the 
first title. The superb timing and inflex- 
ions of his rough, throaty voice extract 
effortlessly the last ounce of humour 
from this song and, like his trumpet play- 


The JAZZ RECORD 
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ing at the beginning and end of the disc, 
his vocal swings all the way. Prince 
Robinson can be heard both in a tenor 
sax lead in to Louis’ vocal and in a good 
clarinet solo while the other solo spot is 
taken by George Washington. 

The other side is all Armstrong from 
start to finish playing a beautiful trumpet 
solo and following with a long vocal. 
The lyrics of this slow tempo number 
have a similar theme to that of “You 
Rascal You™ and tell of how his 
buddy “tried to jive my gal” and “ate 
up all my rice and my stewed beef”. 
But. although amusing. it is not sung 
in the effervescent manner of “You 
Rascal You” but in a sombre, impas- 
sioned style. 

Good jazz and humour do not always 
mix well but you will find that Louis 
serves up a very tasteful concoction in 
this record. ERIC TOWNLEY 


BENNY GOODMAN QUARTET 
Sweet Georgia Brown (025878) 
Opus 4 (025876) 

Benny Goodman (clit), Teddy Wilson 
(piano), Lionel Hampton (vibes), Dave 
Tough (drums). Chicago, October 12, 

1938. 
HMV B. 8851 
The release of the film “The Benny 


Goodman Story” has been responsible 
for the recent revival of interest in his 
delightful music. Jazz chamber music 
groups come and go, but none has 
obtained the terrific drive and swing of, 
or stood the test of time, like the Benny 
Goodman Quartet. 

Any of the Quartet sides would have 
been worthy of inclusion in this series, 
but these two offer a contrast within the 
Quartet framework. They feature the 
usual personnel of the Quartet period 
with the exception of Gene Krupa who 
is replaced by another great drummer, 
Dave Tough. There is a preponderance 
of solo work on “Sweet Georgia Brown” 
and apart from Goodman himself, there 
is excellent work from Teddy Wilson on 
piano and Lionel Hamptin on- vibra 
phone, with grand support from drummer 
Tough. 

“Opus 4° is a Quartet original. 
Very different from the evergreen on the 
reverse, it is a rather plaintive little 
number with a riff opening effect, and 
again each musician is well featured in 
solos. Notice the build-up and terrific 
climax which is of one of the many fine 
points of their record, and is yet another 
reason why a represeniative collection 
shouid feature an example of the 
Quartet’s excellent work. 

W. KEN FOALE 
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AL COHN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


“Mr. Music”. Move; Something for 
Liza; La Ronde de L’amour; Breakfast 
with Joc; Count every star; This reminds 
me of you; Cohn my way 





PETE JOLLY SEXTET 


I get a kick out of you; Why do I love you?; 
Pete’s Meat 
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DAVIS 


mw. X. O'BRIEN 


Surely one of the most influential 
figures in the modern jazz field today 
would be Miles Davis. When he com- 
menced playing with the late Charlie 
Parker in the early forties few people 
realised that he would be more than 
just another player in the bop idiom, 
and that he was to become the new star 
on the progressive jazz horizon—the man 
to introduce a new approach to the play- 
ing of modern music. His was the soft. 
melodic approach in the lower register 
which, unlike his contemporaries, tended 
to make his rapid progressions more 
lyrical and delicate. 

On his early recordings with “Bird” 
which were originally issued on _ the 
American “Dial” label and now avail- 
able in England on Vogue LDE 4 and 
LDE 16, Miles’ first beginnings can be 


heard. On the slower paced ballads 
such as “My Old Flame” and “How 
Deep Is The Ocean” the soft legato 


attack is very much in evidence. Up- 
tempo Miles still manages to retain the 
legato approach which, to my mind, is 
a remarkable feat. Musicians, brass men 
in particular, know the technical excel- 
lence required to accomplish allegro pas- 
sages without using a sharp staccato 
attack. On these faster tunes Miles’ 
wonderful continuity of fresh ideas is 
outstanding. It was apparent this young 
player would have a great future in the 
jazz field. 


COMPARISONS 


Comparing Miles with other trum- 
peters one discovers just how great an 
artist he really is. The sounds of Dizzy 
Gillespie were being applauded before 
Miles appeared on the scene, yet in a 
short space of time he created as much 
interest with his quiet, refined playing 
as Dizzy had with his screaming upper- 
register antics. The same comparison 
can be made with Fats Navarro, Howard 
McGhee or Roy Eldridge. Surely this 
must be the crux of the whole matter, 
Miles attaining greatness without having 
to blow his head off or use crowd-pleas- 
ing gimmicks. Mainstream performers 
such as Joe Newman, Ruby Braff and 
Buck Clayton, although possessing a 
bolder tone than Miles, suffer very much 
in comparison with their inability to 
match his creative genius, which, after 
all is one of the basic fundamentals of 
good jazz. 

Let's take a look at the players fol- 
lowing in Miles’ footsteps. Chet Baker, 
who was first heard with the Gerry Mul- 
ligan quartet, was hailed by some 
critics as being a superior version of 
Miles himself and certainly while playing 
with this group the Davis influence was 
readily noticeable. At this stage he 
appeared to be a more authoritative voice 
than did Miles at the corresponding time 
in his career. Chet’s shortcomings be- 
fame very evident however when he was 
heard on an LP under his own name 


on which he was the only horn. On this 
disc Baker’s powers of improvisation are 
sorely taxed and many of the numbers 
become tedious through his lack of 
imagination and constant repetition. Give 
him credit though for endeavouring to 
copy the greatest trumpeter of our 
generation. Chet himself quoted Miles 
as being the most advanced trumpeter 


by far. 
ART FARMER 

Another player following in the steps 
of Miles is former second trumpeter with 
the Lionel Hampton band, Art Farmer. 
This player has the nearest approach to 
Miles I have ever heard. At the moment 
his tone is a little on the weak side, but 
as he progresses this defect will be 
overcome. He has an abundance of 
bright ideas and like Miles he is not 
afraid to try something new, believing it 
better to. miss an odd note or two than 
to play the same old clichés, a criticism 
that can be levelled at much of the jazz 
turned out on the West Coast. If Art 
pursues his present course there is no 
doubt he will become a major contribu- 
tion to the jazz scene. As new jazzmen 
appear on the scene the Miles Davis 
influence will become more and more 
noticeable. 

On Esquire 20-017 Miles can be heard 
ably assisted by Sonny Rollins on tenor 
and a rhythm section of Walter Bishop. 
Tommy Potter and Art Blakey. The 
group play two standards, “My Old 
Flame” and “Paper Moon” together with 
two originals “Conception”, penned by 
George Shearing, and “Dig” by Jimmy 
McLean, who also blows alto on that 
track. “Flame” is taken at a snail’s pace 
with Miles maintaining interest through- 
out with his delicate tone and thoughtful 
variations around the melody. “Paper 
Moon” is at a quicker tempo with Miles 
staying close to the original melody for 
two choruses before treating the listener 
to another exhibition of masterly impro- 
visation. This is Miles at his brilliant 
best. Both of the originals are a throw- 
back to the early bop era but Miles and 
his men lift them to a higher plane with 
their swinging ensemble work and thril- 
ling choruses, with Miles exhibiting a 
little more bite’ than usual. 

Vogue LDE 28 finds Miles associated 
with J. J. Johnson and Jackie McLean 
with a rhythm section of Gil Goggins, 
Oscar Pettiford and Kenny Clarke. 
Here Miles is heard on two lovely bal- 
lads, Jerome Kern’s “Yesterdays” and 
Irving Berlin's “How Deep Is The 
Ocean”, each with rhythm accompani- 
ment only. Once again Miles proceeds 
slowly, and with each phrase carefully 
thought out, both tunes are given a 
wonderfully intricate and imaginative 
treatment. Dizzy Gillespie's “Would'n 
You” and Oscar Pettiford’s “Chance It” 
both receive full treatment, with Miles 
leading the group into the ensemble pas- 
sages and soloing at length. This is 
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really swinging jazz with plenty of drive. 


“Donna”, a Jackie McLean original, 
turns out to be the same tune as “Dig” 
but here it takes on new charm as the 
boys slow down the tempo. 

One of Miles most underrated discs is 
the Esquire LP 20-021 where, associated 
with Zoot Sims and a rhythm section 
of Leonard Gaskin, John Lewis and 
Kenny Clark, he plays four originals by 
Al Cohn, who also blows on the date. 
Here the two tenors and Miles’ trumpet 
blend to give a big relaxed sound, giving 
each tune a charm of its own. The 
ensemble playing and Miles’ restrained 
solos keep the interest going from the 
first note to the last and I think this 
is a disc you will find gets better every 
time you play it. 

PRESTIGE LP 

Finally there is the Prestige LP 182 
recorded in April, 1954, which has not 
yet been released in England. It was 
through his fine work on this particular 
disc that Miles was placed first in the 
annual critics’ poll last year. Assisting 
Miles on this particular date were Lucky 
Thompson on Tenor, J. J. Johnson on 
trombone with Horace Silver, Percy 
Heath and Kenny Clark making up the 
rhythm section. Only two tunes were 
cut, “Walkin”, fa slow, funky original 
and Dizzy Gillespie's “Bluein’ the 
Boogie”. On “Walkin”, proceedings are 
started by a swelling ensemble passage 
followed by Miles and his companions 
soloing at length. Although taken at a 
slow tempo this tune sets your foot 
tapping with its easy bounce. All the 
solos are well constructed with Miles and 
Lucky tying for first place; the latter in 
particular turns in a really soulful per- 
formance. The up-tempo “Blues” finds 
everyone swinging their darndest. This 
is the type of number which is a good 
cure for a hangover and should make 


even the most biased “Trad fan” tap his 
foot. 
These are but a few of Miles’ works, 


and I recommend that if you don’t hap- 
pen to have one in your collection add 
one right away then sit back and listen. 
The first time he may not appeal but 
believe me, after a short time you'll 
find him growing on you. 

In the near future Miles may easily 
become the most important figure on the 
contemporary jazz scene. There may 
be many good imitations of the Davis 
—_ but it is easier to follow than to 
lead. 
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ON CEREBRAL BUTTERFLIES 

“Opinions are always interesting”, said 
the Abbot. “I possess a whole library of 
them, dusty, neglected and forgotten. But 
the viewpoint of the thinker does not 
alter the nature of things in themselves”. 

Sir Ronald Fraser. 
“Flight of Wild Geese”. 
—404— 
BUT NOT TOO SERIOUS 

It is getting so that the inelastic period 
of the annual family holiday is the one 
time we have for prolonged, serious 
thinking. This year we found ourselves 
in the Mauriac country, but having for- 
gotten to take our black suit the Mauriac 
characters looked upon us with some 
suspicion and never involved us in their 
sober high jinks. So, as soon as les 
enfants were deeply engaged in the omni- 
present sand. we would slink out the 
back way with a bottle from St. Emilion 
and disappear into the pine forest. There. 
serious thought would be prolonged until 
such time as we fell heavily asleep. 

The kind of serious thought we would 
have was like this: the record companies 
have already issued so much this year 
that they will ease up on releases during 
the summer; therefore there won't be 
much work for us to do when we return: 
therefore we can relax and need resist 
sleep no longer. 

One look at the July lists was enough 
to make us realise the fruitlessness of 
serious thought. The record companies 
assumed there would be no summer and 
yut out as many records as ever. This 
was inco7siderate. Full of outdoor health 
(and the strength of St. Emilion). we had 
no inclination to listen day and night 
to a lot of records we might not like 

As a matter of fact, we already had a 
lot of records in a separate pile that we 
hadn't liked when we first played them. 
but which we had thought it betier to 
ignore. On the top was Billie Holiday's 
“Music for Torching” (Columbia 33CX 
10019). We played it again, because we 
were curious to see if we still disliked 
it. We did. We think it one of the worst 
records Billie ever made. Now we have 
never ranked with the No. 1 Holiday fans 
but some of our friends who are definitely 
in that category. and whom we have 
questioned, feel the same way about it 
The odd thing is that at least two of the 
most prominent and currently respected 
critics raved about the record and were 
obviously stirred by it. 

To us. Billie sounds exhausted and 
deeply dragged (despite fairly good 
accompaniment). The vocal quality is 
blurred and at times her phrasing 1s 
sloppy in its relation to the beat. There 
is. too. more than a suggestion of con- 
trived sexiness which is at odds with her 
natural artistry. As she sings “Isn't Jt a 


Lovely Day?” there seems no question 
but that it was a lousy, beaten-up old day. 

Vogue EPV.1128 isn’t much _ better, 
and here there is a dreadful snoring tenor 
that would debase the most debased r. 
and b. session. The undertones of languor 
and distress don’t please us. The Billie 
we liked was resiliently defiant, plenty 
tough. Here she sounds defeated, and 
that saddens us. 

We should like to hear from readers 
on this subject, about these two discs, for 
there is, something involved that is diffi- 
cult to analyse. If the tired, defeated 
quality we hear is not the same as Billie's 
erstwhile bitter-sweet quality, it is, never- 
theless identical with that to be found in 
much “cool” jazz today. It can be im- 
plicit in a perfectly natural expression of 
a dejected state of mind or soul, or it can 
be the result of conscious artistry, but 
either way we find it unpleasant, a 
private matter best not exposed to the 
public gaze. 

Going back to our quiet, beloved pine 
forest. we decided one afternoon that we 
wanted to protest against the creeping 
ballad influence in “jazz”. It seems to be 
regarded as quite okay for ballads to be 
played out of tempo in a_ flowery, 
schmaltzy way so long as they contain an 
element of improvisation. Not by us it 
isn't! Increasingly, pianists and tenor 
players in particular, come on with the 
kind of junk which would not have soun- 
ded out of place in a Victorian palm 
court. The musical content and virtuo- 
sity of these performances may be pleas- 
ing to the new American audience which 
goes in for “cultural listening” (see Beth- 
lehem’s ads), but if jazz is to be a kick 
like love or whisky, then it must swing 
and have a beat. This applies to singing. 
too. Beatless balladry, however artistic 
the interpretation, has nothing to do with 
jazz and does not merit the serious con- 
sileration it receives so widely. If you 
think we are being narrow. consider how 
many of your LPs are ruined by lush, 
beatless instrumentals. They are not 
necessary for variety. Variety can be 
achieved by changes of tempo and mood 
without loss of beat and swing, but the 
importance of the latter two qualities 
tends to hw minimised in favour of more 
easily desned academic qualities. 
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K.O. BY BUDDY RICH 


‘I have definite and very set opinions 
ebout the so-called modern school of 
roausic and drummers. Whereas in the 
days when it was necessary to swing a 
band. where a drummer had to be a 
powerhouse, today more or less the ‘cool 
school’ has taken over. and I don't be- 
lieve there’s such a thing as a ‘cool 
drummer’. You either swing a band or 
you don’t swing a band; and that’s what’s 
lacking today, there arent any guys 
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around who get back there and play with 
any kind of guts. And I like a heavy- 
weight. I'm not a flyweight. I like—in 
my fighting I like heavyweights and in 
my music emotionally good, strong. 
heavyweight type of jazz. And it’s just 
lacking today”. 


“IT think a drummer should sit back 
there and play some drums, and never 
mind about the tunes. Just get up there 
and wail behind whoever is sitting up 
there playing the solo. And this is what 


is lacking—definitely lacking in music 
today”. 
Buddy Rich, 
“Metronome”, 
April 1956. 
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LUCKY IN PARIS? 


In the June issue of that estimable 
publication “The Discophile’, there is a 
discography by Kurt Mohr covering 
Lucky Thompson’s recent stay in Paris. 
Some seventy titles are listed. Twenty- 
three of them are already available here. 
It is to be hoped that a break on this 
scale, such as he never received at home, 
will mark a turning point in Lucky’s 
career, so that henceforth his nickname 
will be justified. 

In overall conception, he belongs to 

Hawk’s school. He has an attractive, mel- 
low, round tone and avoids “buzz”. His 
technical command is impressive and he 
blows lines with a smooth ease that often 
recalls Duke’s Gonsalves. His awareness 
of the “modern” school results in his 
frequent employment of its ideas, but 
with on important difference, basically, 
Lucky is a swingman, and only on the 
more lethargic ballads does he fail to 
swing. 
On Dueretet-Thompson D93098 heiscon- 
featured with Emmett Berry and accom- 
panied by a French rhythm section com- 
posed of Henri Renaud, Benoit Quersin 
and Gerard Pochonet. Emmett blows 
some extremely pretty muted horn and is 
most effective on “When Cool Night”. 
Although not notably inspired, his solo 
feature. “Blues for Frank’, is quite mov- 
ing. Lucky is accompanied only by bass 
and drums on “Thin Ice’, an insistently 
swinging piece of tenor virtuosity. “A 
Minor Delight’, “Takin’ Care of Busi- 
ness” and “When Cool Light” are all 
attractive, swinging performances that 
are robbed of their full effect by the 
inadequacy of the rhythm section. 

Vogue EPV 1150 is rather better in this 
respect. The vibes player is superfluous, 
but here the rhythm section is at least 
trying to provide a beat, trying to swing, 
and sometimes succeeding. Lucky really 
jumps on “But Not For Me” and there 
are delightful moments in “I Cant Give 
You”. Guitarist Sasson is the outstanding 
man in the accompanying group. Mike 
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Butcher says in the notes that “those 
who are pleased with these selections will 
in turn be pleasing Lucky”. Well, now, 
there’s an easy way to ingratiate yourself 
with a musician! 

Vogue LAE.12022 is a different story. 
The accompanying band here is a dire 
pain in the editorial intervention. If you 
don’t understand why the cool movement 
is hated and loathed by so many older 
jazz lovers, this record should show you. 
The stiff. heartless. lugubrious ensemble 
sounds! This is the true stagnation, the 
rhythmic constipation. In the swing era 
the ensembles were swinging as well as 
the soloists. They don’t here. They plod 
grudgingly along, stolid and ugly, while 
you wait impatiently for the entry of the 
soloist. Several of Lucky’s themes are 
very pleasing and he has engaging solos 
on most tracks, but it is to hard to dig 
them under the constant threat of those 
dismal band sounds. In comparison with 
them, pianist Solal’s solos are enterpris- 
ing, confident and possessed of a good 
beat. Certainly, he is pretty adventurous, 
far out, on “A Distant Sound”. As 
memory serves, “Portrait of Django” is 
the most moving track, “To You, Dear 
One” the most dreary, and “The Parisian 
Knight” the most squeaky (unlucky reed). 
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J.A.T.P. 

It’s fashionable nowadays to put down 
Jazz At The Philharmonic. Exhibitionism 
of one kind or another is inevitable when 
jazz is put on show in concert halls and 
the djscipline of the dance forsaken. It 
has been often said that Granz sells ex- 
citesaent, but we find that vastly prefer- 
able to the sounds of automation retailed 
by Kenton or the so-efficient background 
music for crematoriums wholesaled by 
the West Coast. 

The series of 12° J.A.T.P. LPs now 
available on Columbia pose a problem 
for all but the wealthy: which to buy? 
Representative records of the Granz 
phenomenon are, we insist, essential in 
every jazz record library. Because they 
are not as old as, for instance, the Para- 
mounts and Gennetts so nobly re-issued 
in the London Origins series, that doesn't 
make them less valuable from the docu- 
mentary or historic viewpoint. What 
happened the night Hawk and Pres first 
played together on a concert stage? It’s 
right here for you on 33CX10035. 

There are frantic tempos, squealing 
whinnies from Jacquet and Killian. 
audience participation and the uneven- 
ness inevitable to public jam_ sessions; 
but there is also a lot of good music, and 
there are moments when greatness ts 
spontaneously achieved. 

New Volume I (33CX10032) with “How 
High the Moon” and “Lady Be Good” 
isn't the same as the original Volume | 
with McGhee, Guy, Willie and Garland 
Finney, but as the personnel implies, it is 
superior musically, and it has_ better 
balance. It lacks, however, the electric 
atmosphere of the earlier one. On 
“Moon”, Kersey has a wonderful, swing- 
ing solo and both Hawk and Trummie 
blow well. The fast “Bell Boy” contains 
an instance where the backgrounds jell 
behind Buck’s solo. “Lady Be Good” has 
a good tempo and the first part of Bird's 
solo is unusually attractive. “After 
You've Gone” is at breakneck tempo and 


only Lester does well before Killian’s 
screaming brakes bring it to a stop. 

New Volume 3 (33CX10034) is per- 
haps the least typical. but this is our 
baby, the one we would choose before 
all others. There are too few examples of 
King Cole playing all-out jazz piano. This 
is one of them, and the best. His solos 
on every number are exciting. that on 
“Lester Leaps In” being full of inspired 
abandon. Jack McVea plays a tasteful 
tenor and cuts Jacquet. who was begin- 
ning to cater to the brute element. The 
record also affords an interesting glimpse 
of the development of J. J. Johnson's 
style. Nat’s famous exchanges with Les 
Paul wear quite well and are. still 
amusing. 

The other good set is New Volume 4 
(33CX10035). This has a far more homo- 
geneous personnel than usual: Buck. 
Willie, Bird. Hawk, Pres, Kersey, Ashby, 
Hadnott and Rich. There is no conflict 
on “J.A.P.T. Blues” because Bird opens 
it, but he follows Hawk on “I Got 
Rhythm”. Tension and swing lessen at 
once. Pres comes next and gets the set 
swinging again. We know Bird’s objects 
were different, but this was the wrong 


company for him. (The oolyakoo riff in 

each solo gives you the period without 

resort to the discography). “Slow Drag” 
and “I Surrender, Dear” tend to limp. 

The rhythm section. fine on the two 

faster numbers. is under-recorded and in- 

sufficiently purposeful. The horns play 
well, however, not at their supreme best 
perhaps, but good by all other standards. 
Reproduction of these three records is 
considerably superior to that we knew 
formerly. 
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BLAWLESSLY FLOWING FRAZIER 
SWOLLEN BY SPRING THAW 
When we wrote appreciatively of Jess 

Stacy’s Brunswick LP last month, we 

did not expect to encounter him so soon 

again. His “Tribute to Benny Goodman” 

on London LTZ-K15012 received much 
favourable acclaim in the U.S., where 
most reviewers were duly impressed by 

Ziggy Elman’s bleeding lip. It says in 

the imperishable notes that , “Elman felt 

so deeply about this album that he con- 
tinued to play long after his lip had 
begun to bleed”. While we'll be sur- 





LUCKY THOMPSON 





prised if this kind of publicity does 
Ziggy s career much good, it is a fact that 
the jazz audience loves blood and drama 
as dearly as do bullfight afficionades. 
Didn’t the tragic deaths of Pinetop, Bix 
and Bird add immeasureably to their 
respective legends? 

Blood and drama apart, this is a 
boisterous set with an odd flavour com- 
pounded of Condon and Bob Crosby 
strains as well as Goodman’s. The staling 
numbers are played by trumpet, trom- 
bone, three saxes and rhythm, and with 
enthusiasm. The horn solos are generally 
rather stereotyped, but Jess very properly 
features himself extensively. This makes 
a delightful change from all the clarinet 
passages on the other sets! Four of the 
tracks are excellent piano solos with 
bass and drums only. (London should 
issue these on an EP.) Jess is in fine form 
—direct, unpretentious, swinging all the 
time with a dancer’s beat. “Blues for Otis 
Ferguson” is a_ particularly tasteful 
memorial to the “New Republic” critic 
who was killed in the war. 

But the notes by George Frazier are 
the truly outstanding feature of the 
record. This is vivid writing which 
eclipses anything produced by the most 
romantic and verbose annotators on this 
side. 

So, should circumstances ever compel 
you to sell the record, on no account 
part with the sleeve. The first four photo- 
graphs make it a classic. To avoid spoil- 
ing your fun we give two examples only: 

“For this (the Goodman band) was an 
exultant and vanquishing part of our 
stubborn and rebellious generation, as 
bracing and flawlessly flowing as a moun- 
tain stream swollen by a spring thaw and 
as smooth and honest as the pebbles 
underneath. It was our darling, this band 


our symbol of defiance. our chowder 
and marching song, our raison d’étre, our 
own very personal recherche du temps 
Perdido, so that when, on those gallant 
midnights, it used to keep its rendezvous 
with destiny at a barricade .. .” 

Can you wait to find out what hap- 
pened? But some band, eh? Read on: 

“This was the Goodman band; this 
was our special pleasure and when it 
read its offertory in such tabernacles as 
the Palomar in Los Angelos and the 
Madhatten Room in New York, we lis- 
tened, so to speak, all kneeling, as is the 
custom with the Book of Common 
Prayer”. 


Crazy, man! Kneeling in a tabernacle 
with the Book of Common Prayer! Then, 
you know what? You'll never guess. So 
help us, the members of the band had 
“the realization that they were together 
at Mafeking, as it were”. With the Boers 
already? 

We must leave George and some my- 
steriously embattled farmers as_ they 
raise their muskets with “Let’s Dance” 
for their rallying cry. As he says, “when 
you do something beautifully—uniquely 
well and with a special grace—you risk 
vulgarizing it”. 

Indeed you do. 

STANLEY DANCE. 





SHOP FOR YOUR JAZZ! 


We have all the latest jazz releases 
and the finest choice of jazz books 
and magazines in the country. We 
have secondhand jazz records for 
every preference and a world-wide 
postal service. We are a member of 
the J.R.R.A. and jazz specialists. 


Shop in person, write or "phone 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP FOR YOUR JAZZ! 
52 Charing Cross Road 
London W.C.2 
Telephone: TEM 2315 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-Hand items and ‘deletions 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 





























THESE SHOULD 


GEORGE LEWIS leading the 
EUREKA BRASS BAND 


(The only authentic recording of a 
genuine New Orleans Parade) 


MLP 12-10! 


BECHET- SPANIER BIG FOUR 
China Boy; 4 or 5 Times; Squeeze Me; 


Sweet Sue. 
EPM 7-62 


HUDDIE LEDBETTER - Leadbelly 
How Long Blues; Good Morning Blues; 


Aren't You Glad; Goodnight Irene. 
EPM 7-65 


BE IN EVERY JAZZ COLLECTION! 


BIG BILL BROONZY 
Keep Your Hands Off; Stump Blues; Plough 
Hand Blues ; Five Foot Seven. 

EPM 7-65 


SIDNEY BECHET with HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON and his Band 
Who's Sorry Now ; Sleepy Time Down South; 
| Told You Once; Georgia. 

EPM 7-5! 
KEN COLYER with the CRANE 
RIVER JAZZ BAND 


Eh La Bas; Just A Closer Walk; Dauphin 
Street Blues ; Just A Little While. 
EMP 7-60 


MELODISC RECORDS LIMITED 


12 Earlham Street, Cambridge Circus, London, WC2. 


Covent Garden 2848. 
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A MONSTER RALLY 

The objects of the Amateur Dancing 
Association Ltd., as set out in their 
Articles, start off as follows: “To improve 
the physical health and well being of 
persons resident in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland . . .”, and we've been 
wondering about this for some weeks 
now, for, on the 14th June, the A.D.A. 
was responsible for England’s Greatest 
Jazz-Jive Gala at Harringay Arena. 
Probably their best course now is to 
plead insanity and throw themselves on 
the mercy of the court. They'd get away 
with it too—for no one in their right 
mind could have knowingly planned an 
event quite like this. 

When we saw the advertisements in 
the Musical Press, we'd reckoned that 
it would be a colossal flop, so we decided 
to give the little bit of vulture in us a 
treat and be in at the death. At about 
eight o'clock on the evening in question 
we found ourselves outside the barnlike 
structure of Harringay Arena. There 
weren't many people about, but we did 
notice small groups of apprehensive- 
looking policemen muttering to each 
other all around the Arena’s exit doors. 

As we got inside, a wall of distorted 
mumble music hit us simultaneously 
from three loud speakers. There were 
stull very few people to be seen in the 
corridors under the huge banks of seats, 
and the bars were nearly empty, so we 
were somewhat unprepared for the sight 
that met our eyes when we climbed up 
the steps into the arena. Down below 
us, completely covering the area of the 
ice hockey pitch, which had a dance 
floor laid over it, was a seething mass 
of gyrating, pulsating youth. The banks 
of seats at the bandstand end of the 
arena were full of more people relaxing, 
screaming, eating and generally having a 
night out at full blast. 

ROCK AROUND JOE LOSS 

Joe Loss and his band were playing 
to a section in the programme headed 
“General Dancing’. We'll lay even 
money that the A.D.A. never envisaged 
general dancing quite like this. There 
was no real movement around the floor, 
as once can see looking down on say, 
the Hammersmith Palais. The whole 
effect was rather like watching a cauldron 
of boiling stew, with continual eruptions 
from an otherwise static, though seething 
mass. Mobs of Teddy Boys were play- 
ing complicated games of tag through 
the dancers with what appeared to be 
teams of two; one mounted on _ the 
shoulders of the other. The edges of 
the dance floor were strewn with 
wemen’s shoes and jackets, and also an 
occasional woman. A setting worthy of 
a latter day Hogarth. 

Suddenly the music stopped abruptly 
and the movement subsided—only to be 
set in motion again by Mick Mulligan’s 
band, which had now appeared on the 


side of the stage as if by magic. George 
Melly sang a song, which we couldn't 
distinguish through the amplification 
system; and then a Master of Ceremonies 
announced the semi-finals of the Jive 
Amateur Championship (Free Style) of 
Great Britain. He appealed for some 
time to the press in front of him to clear 
the floor, but this didn’t have much 
result, so a squad of attendants entered 
with ropes and herded the mob _ back 
against the side of the floor. 

“DO YOU COME HERE OFTEN?” 

When a small space had been cleared 
in the middle, with a kind of air shaft 
connecting it to the bandstand so that 
the dancers could hear the music, a 
series of numbers was announced. As 
each number was called. a beaming 
couple, wearing matching number cards, 
entered the ring. These were the quali- 
fying couples for the semi-final; and each 
was greeted with polite applause until 
the last number (44) was called. This 
roused a large section cf the crowd to 
an apoplectic frenzy. This couple was 
either astonishingly good or related to 
the manager. 

The judges, all of whom looked a littie 
long in the tooth to be judging a Jive 
contest, then filed into the battlefield, and 
were just setting up for a close inspec- 
tion of the contestants, when, at a pre- 
arranged signal, Joe Loss and the boys 
broke into “Rock Around The Clock! 
This was played at a tempo best des- 
cribed as quick march. With the first 
bars of the music. all the contestants 
came to life as if by clockwork, and 
started to move in almost identical pat- 
terns and exactly together. All, that is, 
except the male half of couple number 
44 who went quietly mad in one corner. 
To the accompaniment of ecstatic 
screams from several hundred girls, this 
red blooded young Briton dressed in an 
oversize check shirt, hanging outside his 
trousers. commenced to shudder, roll on 
the ground, and generally behave like 
someone having an apoplectic fit. 

This lad was obviously a hot favourite 
and well worth watching. 

WHATEVER HAPPENED TO THE 

LANCERS ? 

As “Rock' Around The Clock” came 
to an end, the crowd surged forward, the 
judges looked round desperately for a 
route of escape, the semi-finals were 
over and Chris Barber and his band 
appeared at the other corner of the stage 
to provide some more music for “general 
Dancing”. And so the evening lurched 
forward in a welter of fury to the Final. 
The crowd was, by this time, becoming 
a little boisterous, and the appeals to 
“Please clear the floor, please’ went on 
for a long, long while before any room 
could be found for the contestants at all. 

As the numbers of the qualifying 
couples echoed around the Arena, we 
waited with bated breath for the re- 
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emergence of number 44. Sadly we have 
to report that he was not amongst the 
qualifiers. At this the crowd went crazy 
and very nearly collapsed the building 
with sheer volume of noise from boos 


and whistles. This verbal protest was 
not helped by the reappearance of the 
judges—heavily guarded. Later, we dis- 
covered that at this juncture, the police 
had moved in to just below the arena. 
In an attempt to cut off the protests of 
the crowd, Joe Loss launched his band 
vigorously into their set piece, “Rock 
Around The Clock’. The finalists res- 
ponded immediately, though how they 
could hear anything through the barrage 
we dont know. Thus the entire final, 
apart from the last few bars when the 
crowd at last sank back exhausted and 
happy at having been really assertive in 
its Opinion, was danced without audible 
music. It didn’t seem to make any dif- 
ference to the dancers, but it did to the 
judges; for the next announcement re- 
garding the Jive Championship displayed 
as nice a piece of dither as we have seen 
for some time. 

“The judges,” announced the compere. 
“have declared a tie for the first three 
places. and there will be a redance of 
the final.” 

HIT THAT JIVE JACK... 


The crowd, by now. had ceased to take 
any further real interest in the Jive 
Amateur Championship (Free Style) ot 
Great Britain; and this extra final was 
danced off in the middle of a host of 
other energetic couples, all dancing out- 
side the roped off portion of the floor. 
A large number of spectators were 
gathered round number 44 and cheered 
his every move, although he was jiving 
at some distance from the closing stages 
of the Championship. 

The presentation of the trophy to the 
winning couple would probably have 
passed off with little attention being paid 
to it but for two things—both of which 
nearly provoked Civil Disorder. In the 
first place the MC announced that the 
trophy was to be presented by Yana. 
This announcement was closely followed 
by a mad rush of inflamed youths to- 
wards the bandstand. From behind the 
throng we could hear the MC appealing 
with “Steady boys and girls, please”. 
This was repeated several times, each 
time in a shriller and more desperate 
tone. Finally, from a vantage point 
which, to be safe, must have been behind 
the drummer, he announced that we were 
waiting for the judges’ decision and there 
would be a slight delay. 

The mass stood waiting; and nothing 
happened. After four or five minutes, 
somebody whistled and two people 
clapped slowly and deliberately. Still 
nothing happened, and two thousand 
people started to whistle and to clap 
slowly and deliberately. The noise was 
tremendous, and the crowd started to 
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BOB BURNS: 
STANDARD — 78’s 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG— 
GARY CROSBY 
Easy Street; Lazybones 
(BRUNSWICK 05574—6s.) 


Very much in the manner of Father 
Bing’s duets with Satchmo, these delight- 
ful sides show how son Gary has im- 
proved as a singer. Louis turns on the 
charm (and can't he just). backchats. 
sings as only he can. and plays some 
pretty torrid trumpet into the bargain. 
I guarantee that here is a record that the 
whole family will like, and that you 
will drag from your shelves more than 
once during the coming years. Both 
tunes are good ones. 


S.T. 


CHRIS BARBER JAZZ BAND 
The World Is Waiting For The Sun- 
rise; St. Louis Blues 
(DECCA F-J 10724—5s. 7d.) 


These two tracks come from a NJF 
concert at the Festival Hall in January. 
1955. They serve to show that the band 
has not altered very greatly in the last 
eighteen months. There is a little more 
polish now, but these tracks are both 
good Barber band jazz. 

This particular concert was the one 
at which Ottilie Patterson made her 
debut, and she sings “St. Louis Blues” 
here. It still seems incredible that such 
a huge, blues laden voice can possibly 
come from such a wisp of a girl. There 
is some good Halcox muted trumpet 
behind her vocal. 

B.N. 

Chris Barber (tmb), Monty Sunshine 
(clt), Pat Halcox (tpt) Jim Bray (bs), Ron 
Bowden (dms), Lonnie Donegan (gtr), Ottilie 
Patterson (vcl) 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Soft Drink; Two For The Blues 
(COLUMBIA LB10031—6s. 74d.) 


The usual Basie dyramics are well 
demonstrated in these two sides. The 
first is a quickie which features the fierce 
tones of tenor-man Frank Wess and an 
almost inaudible trumpet solo which 
seems to be the fault of the balance man 
at the session. Neal Hefti's “Two For 
The Blues” is slow and solid and allows 
Frank Wess and Frank Foster to display 
their joint prowess on tenors. Their 
speech, with answering back-chat from 
the brass. makes most interesting listen- 
ing. and shows a few of the possibilities 
which an intelligent arranger/composer 
can derive from the combination of a big 
band which swings. 

G.L. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 








MIKE BUTCHER: 
SIDNEY BECHET 
El Doudou; If You Ever Go To 
Paree 
(DECCA F 10734—Ss. 7d.) 


Everybody Loves Saturday Night; 
Laura 
(VOGUE V 2378—ds. 3d.) 


Theme From The “Threepenny 
Opera”; Army Song (“Threepenny 
; Opera’”’) 
(VOGUE V 2394—6s. 3d.) 


I doubt if Bechet could ever play really 
badly, but he gets as near to doing so 
as I ever wish to hear on both sides 
of the last of these three couplings. It is 
sad indeed to hear the great man wasting 
his talents on tunes like these when there 
is a sufficiently large record buying pub- 
lic for real jazz these days. 

Andre Reweliotty and his orchestra 
lend indifferent support, of which the 
Decca coupling is by far the best of a 
very disappointing threesome. 


PT. 


CHUCK BERRY 
No Money Down; Down Bound Train 
(LONDON HL-U 8275—6s.) 


Railroad rhythm, echo chamber, 
ghostly atmosphere; riders in the sky, 
but mechanised — not to be _ taken 
seriously. 

““No Money Down” is more interesting; 
pattering accompaniment sounds as 
though played on a loosely-strung tennis 
racquet. The singing is a cross between 
rhythm-and-blues, country style talking 
music, and extracts from a number of 
motor-car advertisements. I find this 
intriguing, but doubt if it would stand 
very much repetition. Note for the 
economists; if, as our revered P.M. tells 
us. our standard of living will double 
within 25 years, we might as well know 
what sort of cars we shall all be able 
to afford—this record provides the 
answer. 


G.B. 


ACKER BILK’S PARAMOUNT 
JAZZ BAND 
Gettesberg Stomp; Over In Gloryland 
(ESQUIRE 10-483—6s. 3d.) 


These sound as if they were recorded 
in the largest hanger at London Airport. 
The echo is fearful, and as the music 
is of that “back to the delta or bust” 
type. the overall effect is horribly harsh 
and discordant. Bilk plays some fair 
clarinet on “Gettesberg”, and the band 
buckle to with a will, but there is a lot 
to be learnt here before this band can 
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challenge the leaders in the local “trad” 
field. 
S.T. 


KEN COLYER 
The Girls Go Crazy About The Way 
I Walk; Dippermouth Blues 


(DECCA F-J 10755—Ss. 7d.) 
Mule Skinner; Down Bound Train 
(DECCA F-J 10751—S5s. 7d.) 


“Dippermouth”, taken fairly quickly, 
has a good derby hatted chorus from 
Colyer, and a rhythm that is very agile. 
The reverse shows that Colyer has been 
able to impart to this group what he 
knows about ensemble playing. The ail- 
in choruses kick along nicely and the 
balance sounds nice and clean. These 
must be the best Colyer sides to date. 

The second record is by the skiffle 
group, and you can take it or leave it 
depending on how you view this par- 
ticular (I almost said peculiar) type of 
music. Colyer has a pleasant voice and 
the rhythm—with particular credit to the 
bassist—back him well enough, but there 
is really nothing here to get excited 
about. S.T. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY AND HER 
ORCHESTRA 


Willow Weep For Me; Stormy Blues 
(COLUMBIA LB10030—6s. 74d.) 


I am very fond indeed of “Willow”, 
which seems to be one of the most catch- 
ing jazz themes. Unfortunately Billie 
Holiday has no longer the voice nor 
the ability to make the most of this sort 
of music, and her blues track is noted 
more for a part-chorus by Willie Smith’s 
alto than for her vocal efforts. Harry 
Edison and Bob Tucker both supply 
appropriate background, the former in 
excellent form in “Stormy Blues”. 

G.L. 

Billie Holiday (vocal) Harry Edison (tpt), Willie 
Smith (alto), Bobby Tucker (pno), Barney Kessel 
(gtr), Red Callender (bs), Chico Hamilton (ds) 


TONY KINSEY QUARTET 
Starboard Bow; Body And Soul 
(DECCA F-J 10725—Ss. 7d.) 


It's not often that drummer Tony Kin- 
sey turns out an “original”, but unfortun- 
ately, “Starboard Bow” is not one of 
his best. Its somewhat uninspiring theme 
doesn't bring out the best in baritone- 
saxist Ross and his solo contribution 
can only be described as “fair”. Pianist 
Bill Le Sage helps matters, however, in 
a pleasant solo spot, and Tony plays 
a well-constructed 32 bars. 

Reverse side is taken at an extremely 
slow pace, and Ronnie seems far more 
at home. His tone is ripe and firm, and 
the rhythm section back him well. He 
first states the theme with just bass 
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GOODWIN: 


accompaniment. then Tony and Bill (this 
time on vibes) slip quietly in to add a 
little colour to the overall sound. 
K.G. 
Tony Kinsey (drums), Bill Le Sage (vbs), Ronnie 
Ross (bar), Eric Dawson (bs) 


GENE KRUPA QUARTET 
Sleepy Lagoon; Little White Lies 
(COLUMBIA LB 10029—6s. 74d.) 


| don’t like Eddie Shu. Leonard 
Feather reckons he’s a sort of Stan Getz. 
Paul Desmond, Larry Adler and Archie 
Andrews rolled into one. Not having 
heard him on alto, harmonica or ventrilo- 
quism, I cannot comment upon three- 
quarters of this suggestion—but as a 
tenorist, he equals much less than 25 per 
cent of Stan Getz. 

Another thing I don't like is the watery 
tune of “Sleepy Lagoon” (will someone 
please tell me wherein Eric Coats’ com- 
posing talents happen to lie?) so to hear 
it chopped up by the quartet was not 
disagreeable to me. 

Bobby Scott’s piano impressed this 
critic on. his first London LP and he 
writes like a wailing bitch on the set 
which Bob Burns reviewed last month. 
Scott’s solo on “Lagoon” is hurried, 
flurried and pointless, however, and he 
scarcely “redeems himself overleaf. Bas- 
sist John Drew might be impressive if 
Gene (as spasmodically eruptive on 
drums as a July thunderstorm) let him 
relax. 

The closing riff on “Lies” comes from 
“Rock-a-Bye Basie’ via Brookmeyer’s 
“I Never Knew”. It shoulda stood in 
bed, as my pugilist friends would say. 

M.B 


Gene Krupa (drums), Eddie Shu (tenor), Bobby 
Scott (piano), John Drew (bass). 


CY LAURIE BAND 
Kansas City Stomps; Goober Dance 
(ESQUIRE  10-480—6s. 3d.) 


The rhythm is lively here and it is 
obvious that care has been taken with 
the routines of both these sides. It is 
a pity that they had to try and follow 
the Morton pattern so very closely for, 
as the trumpeter obviously discovered. 
ensemble music the Jelly Roll way is not 
as simple as it sounds on_ record. 
“Goober” is better in many ways. The 
tempo is easier and the front line get 
in tune. 


S.T. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS 
BAND 


Ja Da; Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
(PARLOPHONE R 4191——5s. 7d.) 


In the days when I was at school the 
Parlophone Rhythm Style series were 


GERALD LASCELLES: 
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BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


records of considered worth, but nowa- 
days, except for an occasional Lyttelton. 
the series seems practically valueless 
from a jazz point of view. 

No doubt Freddy Randall and_ his 
Merry Men carried coals to Newcastle 
with this sort of ersatz Dixieland when 
they visited New Orleans recently. 
Freddy himself solos quite agreeably 
and there’s a spot of quite good bass 
playing on the first side followed by a 
neat piano solo. but for the most part 
this is hackneyed and commercial stuff. 


Pi. 


JIMMIE RODGERS 
Blue Yodel No. 9; Jimmie The Kid 
(HMV MH 194—Ss. 3d.) 


“Jimmie The Kid” is probably auto- 
biographical, and consists of a survey of 
American railways. Train enthusiasts 
should lap it up, and be undeterred by 
the extensive yodelling and the Hawaian 
guitar. It is for the reissue of “Blue 
Yodel” that we must thank H.M.V.; this 
was formerly available on Regal Zono- 
phone M.R. 3208. If nothing else, it 
will reopen the controversy as to who 
played the trumpet and piano, and a 
new generation of enthusiasts can use 
their ears to decide if the discographs 
who settled for Armstrong and Hines 
had reason on their side. To me, the 
trumpet has always sounded rather like 
the young Harry James, and_ those 
authorities who suggest someone like 
Manny Klein would have my vote. Quite 
apart from research, this side presents a 
sad little story in blues form, with only 
the occasional yodel to disturb us; simple 
piano and very pleasant improvisation 
throughout from the muted horn. 

G.B. 


GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 


I Wished On The Moon; It’s Easy 
To Remember 


(MGM SP 1171—Ss. 7d.) 


Four bars from Shearing in Teddy 
Wilson fashion introduces Teddi King. 
a girl vocalist with a certain feeling for 
phrasing; it’s almost a Silvester tempo 
so she doesn’t get much of a chance. 
Shearing solos the second chorus, still 
on a Wilson kick, borrowing some of 
Teddy's famous runs. Yes, Wilson is a 
marvellous plaver. 

“It's Easy” is also a vocal with the 
famous Shearing noise of “block chords”, 
piano, vibes and electric guitar taking 
the second chorus and accompanying. 
The balance is excellent on both these 
sides. but I don’t get those tired “business 
mens” tempos. 


Shearing (pno), R. J. Garcia (gtr), J. A. Roland 
(vibes) Al MecGibbon (bass), M. Foster (dims) 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


SWANEE RIVER BOYS 
Fire’s A’Coming; I Don’t Worry 
(PARLOPHONE DP 509—S5s. 7d.) 


Gospel singing of a very simple order, 
lacking the passion and intensity of many 
negro groups. “Fire” is a catchy and 
well presented ditty, almost hillbilly in 
style, with strong guitar and rhythm. 
Second side, with organ background, 
obvious part singing, and naive voices, 
is quite conventional and without appeal. 

G.B. 


EXTENDED PLAY — 45’s 
SATCHMO AT PASADENA 


—Parts 3 and 4 
Honeysuckle Rose; That's A’Plenty 
& My Monday Date . 
(BRUNSWICK OE9106—IIs. 10d.) 


Big Daddy Blues; You Can Depend 
On Me & Just You Just Me 


(BRUNSWICK OE9107—IIs. 10d.) 


The reissues of the Pasadena concert, 
previously available on L.P., coincides 
so closely with Louis’ visit to these shores 
that I cannot resist the temptation to 
compare the two bands. In 1951 he had 
Bigard, Teagarden, Hines, Shaw and 
Cole as his sidesmen, whose finished pro- 
ducts you can hear on these tracks. On 
the opening track, “Honeysuckle”, the 
Earl takes the honours, and I at once 
chalk up a debit balance against the 1956 
All-Stars, repeated in “Monday Date”. 
With Jack Teagarden, the parallel is a 
little harder, for he strikes me as being 
a little more subtle and thoughtful than 
the present day Trummy Young, although 
Jack cannot match the forceful attack of 
the latter. Bigard always sounded weak 
to me. and the presence of Edmund 
Hall in the 1956 band is therefore a big 
credit to this group. Bass-wise, the re- 
placement of Shaw by Lesberg is to the 
advantage of the 1956 band, who have 
gained a fine rhythm player at the ex- 
pense of an occasionally interesting 
soloist. The drummer's chair seems 
never to have recovered from the loss 
of Sid Catlett, subsequently well filled 
by Cozy Cole until 1953. Now Mr 
Deems holds sway, but not always the 
best of beats. All in all, I think the 
1956 band works . out the winner, 
although time will probably tell better 
than anything. Velma Middleton cuts 
loose in “Big Daddy”, and | rotice that 
Louis himself carried a good deal more 
of the solo work than he does today 
These extended play records will give 
many fans a chance to catch up on thet 
Armstrong collection, if they = ever 
allowed it to get behind! 


G.L. 








WORTH A _ SPIN—continued 


COUNT BASIE BIG BAND—No. 2 
No name; Redhead; Bunny; Bootsie 
(COLUMBIA SEB 10033—IlIs. 14d.) 


This record of Basie’s “new” big band 
of 1952/3 is more than adequate, even 
if it lacks some of the features which 
have so impressed earlier. “No Name” 
in particular, a riffy tune, features Paul 
Quinichette’s tenor and Henry Coker’s 
trombone, against the bite and attack 
of the sections, while the heavier “Red- 
head” is of less interest, declining into 
discordant incoherence. “Bunny” is 
partly in an older manner, with stabbing 
nig xe against swinging ensemble, and 

“Bootsie” the delicate opening is be- 
lied by the heavy voice of the full band. 
Basie’s own piano is, as always, a model 
of precision and economy. Not the best 
of the Count’s work. maybe, but he leads 
where others follow. 


G.B. 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


One O’Clock Jump; Do You Wanna 
Jump, Children; Blue And Senti- 
mental; Swinging At The Daisy 
Chain 
(BRUNSWICK OE 9038—lIls. 10d.) 

This record gives us the first four titles 
to be found on the Brunswick L.P. (LAT 
8028). which is, to my mind, the finest 
collection of Basie’s music, and one of 
the very best long-playing records yet 
issued. For anyone who cannot afford 
that magnificent collection, this smaller 
record is an essential. 

Here we find enormous swing, com- 
plete relaxation, power, majesty, melody. 
and the bite and attack of the most 
wonderful ensemble. In addition. there 
are the individual excellences of Basie, 
Buck Clayton, Dickie Wells. Benny Mor- 
ton, Herschel Evans. Lester Young and 


others. 
“Daisie Chain’, first recorded of these 
four. has tremendous swing in every 


touch and feature. and I know of few 
things in jazz which can equal the com- 


pulsive drive of that title, or “One 
O’Clock Jump”. Jimmy Rushing is pre- 
sent for “Do You Wanna Jump”, and 


shows the complete fittingness of his 
unique voice with the overall sound of 
the band. “Blue And Sentimental” is 
another performance of worth, but it is 
interesting how one lone voice in the reed 
section seems somewhat out of character. 


G.B 


BECHET-SPANIER BIG FOUR 
China Boy; Four Or Five Times: 
Squeeze Me; Sweet Sue 


(MELODISC EPM7-62—1IlIs. 10d.) 
Here indeed is value for money! Four 
twelve-inch sides compressed on to one 
little EP. I don’t know how it has been 
done, but the resulfs from a recording 
point of view sound all right. The music 
is of course quite wonderful. Bechet 
blows away in mighty fashion and 
Muggsv shows that for inventiveness and 
swing he was not far behind the master. 
The rhvthm supvlied by Mastren and 
Braud is wonderfully integrated and pro- 


vides a sound basis for the two horn men 
to improvise upon. Don’t miss this one. 
Muggsy Spanier 

Wellman Braud 


Sidney 
(cornet), 
(bass) 


Bechet (sopsax), 
Carmen Mastren (gtr), 


BIG BILL BROONZY 
Keep Your Hands Off; 
Blues; Plough Hand Blues; 
Foot Seven 
(MELODISC EPM 7-65—\Ils. 10d.) 


Stump 
Five 


An incomparable record, these four 
tracks show Bill Broonzy at his very 
best. and remind us of his very first 
concerts in this country, when the com- 
paratively few listeners were so impressed 
by Bill's ease, dignity and power, and 
moved particularly by his sudden transi- 
tion from easy song to that wild uplift 
of the voice which strikes like a fist. 

“Five Foot Seven” and “Hands Off” 
are lighter in mood, the latter in particu- 
lar swinging enormously; “Stump Blues” 
and “Plough Hand”, deriving from Bill’’s 
early life. are deeper, stronger, more 
melancholy. and immensely appealing, 
full of authentic notes and comments 
on the hard country life from which he 
came. At all times the guitar playing 
is magnificent, fully controlled, swing- 
ing. and appropriate. An essential 
record, for all lovers of jazz, folk music, 
and human expression. GB. 


CLIFFORD BROWN AND HIS 
QUARTET 


Sweet Clifford; Stompin’ At The Savoy 
(EmArcy ERE1IS01—IIs. 10d.) 


“Sweet Clifford” is one of those rather 
hectic pieces in which both the late Clif- 
ford Brown’s trumpet and Max Roach’s 
drums vie with one another to produce 
the largest number of notes per bar or 
per second. 1 think the latter wins. The 
former Hampton trumpeter, winner of 
the 1954 “Down Beat” newcomers’ trum- 
pet poll. is as suave and flexible as the 
great Gillespie. and seems to stem from 
the same school. Harold Land’s tenor 
leads off in “Stompin’”’, which is slower 
and more listenable of the two sides. 
Bud’s younger brother, Richie Powell 
plays piano on both sides, without the 
technical vitality which graces Bud’s 
playing. but with a well developed sense 
of rhythm. Brown plays a smoother 
solo of some merit. which gives place 
to a Roach solo which, though subtle 
and very cleverly contrived, seems only 
to be a technical exhibition. The last 
chorus of “Stompin’” based apparently 
on a Don Byas version of the tune, seems 


to be the best. G.L. 

Clifford Brown (tpt), Harold Land (ten), Richie 
Powell (pno), George Morrow (bs), Max Roach 
(ds) 


LES BROWN ALL STARS 


Mike’s Peak; The Way You Look 
Tonight: Though Swell; You Didn’t 
Know What Love Is 


(CAPITOL EAP 1012—1ls. 10d.) 
““Mike’s Peak” spotlights some pleasing 
tenor in “Getz” manner by Dave Pell. 


He travels the “cool” path and is well 
in control of his ideas. Clever ensemble 
writing by Shorty Rogers makes the 
proceedings brilliant. “The Way You 
Look Tonight” features Don Fagerquist, 
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ex-trumpet with Krupa and Shaw, now 
with Brown. He’s a good trumpeter but 
his jazz phrases are cliched. Zoot Sims 
knocks out a couple of interesting 
phrases. 

“Thou Swell” features Ronny Lang on 
alto. He gets around in the contempor- 
ary idiom but his attack is a bit syrupy, 
and he “tickles” the notes on the upper 
register. | prefer Pell’s short solo spot 
here. On “You Didn’t Know What Love 
Is” strings and woodwinds form a back- 
ing for Ray Sims’ trombone. It’s an 
attractive tune, considerately arranged by 
Marty Paich. Sims is a good soloist and 
when he gets more control of that big 
sound. he will be able to express himself 
with more authority. B.B. 

Dave Pell (ten), Bob Gordon (bar), Ron Long 
(alto), Ray Sims (tbn), Don Fagerquist (tpt), 
Tony Rizzi (gtr), Paul Smith (pno), Joe Mond- 
ragon (bass), Jack Sperling (dms). 


DON BYAS’ BAND 


Red Cross; Walkin’ Around; Dynamo 
“A”; Please Don’t Talk About Me 
When I’m Gone 


(FELSTED ESD 3018—10s. 54d.) 

These were cut shortly after Don Byas 
reached Paris, at the end of 1946, as a 
member of Don  Redman’s _ band. 
Everyone was curious about “this new- 
fangled bop stuff” (remember?) so Nicole 
Barclay of Blue Star Records asked Byas 
to make a session in the much-disputed 
new idiom with a contingent from the 
Redman group and a couple of French 
sitters-in, the outfit to be called Don 
Byas’ Re-Boppers. 

Actually, the “te-bop” thus produced 
(and now released here for the first time) 
did not extend beyond the boys’ tentative 
use of such themes as Parker’s “Red 
Cross” and Gillespie’s “Dynamo ‘A’” 
(also known as “Dizzy Atmosphere”) 
together with Don’s valiant stab at think- 
ing up ; similar sort of line (“Walkin’ 
Around” “Please Don’t Talk About 
Me” comes from an earlier session with- 
out boppish intent, issued in France 
under Tyree Glenn’s name and featuring 
the same basic personnel (see below). 

Don, Peanuts and Tyree blow through- 
out in their customary mainstream styles. 
and the rhythm section backs them up 
accordingly if not brilliantly. The Carter- 
like alto of Hubert Rostaing (whom Fel- 
sted neglects to bill on label or sleeve) 
comes through with pleasant tunefulness 
on track 4—and Billy Taylor's youthful. 
unrecognisable presence as pianist for 
both dates marks a special point of 
interest to us in 1956, nine tumultuous 
jazz years later. 

The records still get by in most respects 
on their intrinsic merits as honest, some- 
times distinguished examples of what we 
used to refer to as jump music. They 
also provide historic souvenirs in sound 
of the first maior American jazzmen to 
visit Europe after the war, at the start 
of a bigoted era when musicians were 
expected to play bop, Dixieland—or else! 

M.B. 

Don Byas (tnr), Peanuts Holland (tpt), Tyree 
Glenn (tbn)_ Billy Taylor (pno), Jean Tilche (gtr), 
Jean Bouchety (bass), Butford Oliver (dms), 
Hubert Rostaing (alto, on track 4 only) 


THE DAVE CAREY JAZZ BAND 


Sunset Cafe Stomp; Sweet Georgia 
Brown; Apex Blues 
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WORTH A SPIN—continued 


(TEMPO EXA 38—13s. 7d.) 


This group gives me a kick every 
time I hear it. It plays with a fresh 
approach and has managed to recapture 
much of the mood of the gay, happy 
iazz of the twenties and early thirties. 
“We believe in truly traditional treat- 
ment rather than fundamental revival- 
ism,” Dave Carey himself has said—a 
policy which he has gone a long way to 
maintain The band has deficiencies of 
course; it’s rough at times and technique 
sometimes falls behind intention, but I 
think you will like the three perform- 
ances for their sincerity and for the nice, 
easy swing with which the band plays. 

All three sides were recorded on Janu- 
ary 26th last with the long version of 
“Apex Blues” being the outstanding side. 
It has good solo work all round, and I 
narticularly liked Pat Hawes’ piano. The 
first tune gets a good, Dixie style render- 
ing with Johnny Codd playing forthright 
trumpet lead, while Tony Milliner on 
trombone reveals that he has plenty of 
original ideas both on this and the fast- 
naced, swinging version of ‘Sweet 
Georgia Brown”. P.T. 


BOB COOPER’S SEXTET 


Strike Up The Band; Deep In A 
Dream; Tongue Twister 


(CAPITOL EAP 1021—11s. 10d.) 


A neat little package—pleasantly musi- 
cal and with enough jazz to warrant 
more than just passing interest. Best 
track is the long ‘Twister’ from the 
nen of leader Cooper. The front line 
produce a smooth, effective tonal blend, 
and John Graas’ French Horn adds 
colour to the overall sound. Cooper and 
altoist Bud Shank contribute worthwhile 
solos, and Shelly Manne and Ralph Pena 
put down a steady, if somewhat un- 
spirited, beat. 

“Band” begins with a long, contrived 
intro before the melody is finally stated 
at a really frantic tempo. The pace is 
far too fast for comfort, and con- 
sequently, the soloists suffer to such an 
extent that the “blowing” choruses can 
be dismissed as negligible. ‘‘Dream” is 
quite the reverse—very slow and very 
“dreamy”. Once again, a nice overall 
sound, helped in no small way by the 
Graas horn. 

K.G. 


“‘Band’’: Bob Cooper (tnr, oboe, English Horn), 
Jimmy Giuffre (tnr, clt, bar), Bud Shank (alto, 
flute, tnr), Bob Enovoldsen (tnr, bs, clit, tmb), 
Stu Williamson (tpt, tmb), Claude Williamson 
(pno), Max Bennett (bs), Stan Levey (dms). 

“Dream’’: Delete Stu Williamson, Levey and 
Bennett; add John Graas (Fr. Hn.), Joe Mond- 
ragon (bs), and Shelly Manne (dms). 

‘*Twister’’: Delete Mondragon; add Ralph Pena 
(bs), 


THE STROLLING MR. ELDRIDGE 


Feeling A Draft; When Your Lover 
Has Gone: I Can’t Get Started; 
Don’t Blame Me 


(COLUMBIA SEB 10036—1Ils. 14d.) 


This record is packed full with ease, 
swing. and delightful assurance. Roy 
Eldridge, in fine mood, gives us full 
delivery backed by the piano of Oscar 
Peterson and three other able men. If 
most of this disc is first class light- 
heavyweight stuff, then ‘Feeling The 
Draft” is the work of a very able contor- 


tionist, consisting of choppy minor wail- 
ing, against an intriguing rhythmic back- 
ground. “Lover” is probably the best 
track, at easy pace, lightly rhapsodic, 
and with the swing and interest found in 
nearly all of Roy’s work. 

I put this in the same class as the 
Benny Carter “Cosmopolite” E.P., also 
on Columbia; each a showcase for the 
talent of a master musician, they also 
display excellent accompaniment from a 
small group, and show that mainstream 
music at its best combines tradition, 
enterprise, facility and charm. 

G.B. 


Roy Eldridge (tpt), Oscar Peterson (pno), Herb 
Ellis (gtr), Ray Brown (bs), Alvin Stoller (dms), 


STAN GETZ QUINTET 
Stars Fell On Alabama; The Way 
You Look Tonight; "Tis Autumn; 
Lover Come Back To Me 
(COLUMBIA SEB 10034—1 Is. 14d.) 
Although this is labelled a “quintet”, 
all four tracks are merely showcases for 
the leader’s tenor. ‘Stars’ is taken very 
slowly, and there’s some nice Duke 
Jordan piano work underlining the Getz 


- tenor. Jimmy Raney combines with Stan 


to produce a nice guitar-tenor blend for 
the opening theme statement of “To- 
night” before the leader takes off on 
a string of choruses. “Autumn” is a 
really lovely melody and one of Stan’s 
best ballad performances to date. 
“Lover” is taken up-tempo, with good 
piano support from Duke Jordan, and 
an unobtrusive yet efficient rhythm duo. 


Stan Getz (tnr), Jimmy Raney (gtr), Duke 
Jordan (pno), Bill Crow (bs), Frank Isola (dms). 


LEADBELLY 


How Long Blues; Good Morning 
Blues; Ain’t You Glad; Goodnight 
Irene 


(MELODISC EPM 7-63—IIs. 10d.) 


Records of Leadbelly are not so plenti- 
ful that we can afford to neglect any. 
This does not represent his best work, 
but he was always an outstanding figure, 
and his folk songs are always full of 
interest. Here we find three blues type 
songs, and the famous “Good Night 
Irene” that became a best seller after the 
singer’s death. From this record we get 
a worthwhile picture of the rhythmic 
compulsion and fierce passion of Lead- 


belly’s voice and guitar, but the joy and 
complete relaxation of the true folk 
singer is mostly absent. 

Anyone who has the L.P, .record of 
Sonny Terry’s “Folk Blues”. may care 
to compare his sole performance with his 
employment in accompaniment, which 
I consider suits him better. 

A good record, worth buying, but not 
up to the standard of the American 
“Folkways” or the English “Capitol” LPs. 


JOE TURNER AND PETE JOHNSON 


S.K. Blues; Johnson and Turner 
Blues; Watch That Jive 


(EmArcy ERE 1500—1IlIs. 10d.) 


Best track is “Johnson And Turner 
Blues”, with Turner’s buoyant blues 
voice running well with Pete Johnson's 
percussive piano. It is pleasant again 
to hear the very distinctive trumpet— 
soft, cloudy, and melancholy—of the late 
Frankie Newton, and the rootling tenor 
that Don Byas contributes to the atmos- 
phere of the session. Recording date 
was early 1945, as the use of the words 
“gate” and “hepchick™ indicate; this is 
a performance which lasts fairly well, 
and the small group accords well with 
Turner’s voice. “S.K. Blues” is less deep 
and more jivey, the amplified guitar at 
times annoyingly intrusive. On form, 
Joe Turner is a very great blues singer, 
but even at his second or third best, his 
performance is full of interest. This 
record is worth having for the one side. 
but the other is not exactly painful. 

G 


Pete Johnson (pno), Frankie Newton (tpt), Don 
Byas (tnr), Leonard Ware (gtr), Al Hall (bs), 
Harold West (dms). 


LONG PLAY — 33} rpm 


ULIAN “CANNONBALL” 
ADDERLEY 


Cannonball (b); Willows (c); Ever- 

glade (b); Cynthia’s In Love (a); The 

Song Is You (a) (19 min.) Hurri- 

can Connie (a); Purple Shades (a); 

Rose Room (c); Fallen Feathers (c); 

You’d Be So Nice To Come Home 
To (b) (20 min.) 


(EmArcy EJL 102 35s. 14d.) 


Here’s a new name for you, in fact two 








Gerald Lascelles 








Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Mezzrow-Bechet Quinet 
| Stanley Dance Sir Charles Thompson 
Keith Goodwin Ruby Braff Special 


Jess Stacy 
Brian Nicholls Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith 


Peter Tanner Jess Stacy Brunswick LA 8737 salah 
Sinclair Traill Jess Stacy Brunswick LA 8737 ladle 


Vogue LAE 12017 ***** 
Vanguard PPT 12011 **** 


Vanguard PPL 11003 **** 
Brunswick LA 8737 **** 


Vogue LDE 177 **** 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


Gene Norman presents Louis Armstrong 
at the Crescendo LAT 8084 & LAT 8085 


When it’s sleepy time down South: Jeepers creepers: 


Tin roof blues: The bucket’s got a hole in it: 
Rose room: Brother Bill: Lazy river: 

’Tain’t what you do: Perdido: Blues for bass: 
Don’t fence me in: Stompin’ at the Savoy: 
Old man Mose: Rockin’ chair: C’est si bon: 


When you’re smiling: When the Saints gomarchingin: 


Someday you’ll be sorry: St. Louis blues: 
Back ’o Town blues: 
Big Mama’s back in Town: Mop! Mop! 


MUGGSY SPANIER 
Hot Horn LA 8722 


When my dream boat comes home: 
My wild Irish rose: Judy: Oh, Doctor Ochsner!: 
Careless love: Washington and Lee swing 


TOMMY LADNIER 
Blues and Stomps, Volume _‘IAL 3524 


Steppin’ on the blues: Travelling blues: Mojo blues: 


Heebie jeebies: Charleston, South Carolina: 
- Charleston mad: Peepin’ blues: Play that thing 


JONAH JONES 
Jonah Jones Sextet LZ-N 14003 


Beale Street blues: The Sheik of Araby: 
Down by the riverside: European blues: 
You’re the cream in my coffee: 

Wrap your troubles in dreams: 

J.J. special: Stars fell on Alabama 


Some of the world’s finest jazz trumpeters who 


BIX BEIDERBECKE 


Bix Beiderbecke and the Wolverines AL 3532 


Fidgety feet: Jazz me blues: Oh, baby: Copenhagen: 
Riverboat shuffle: Sensation rag: Lazy daddy 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 

Dizzy Gillespie and his Operatic Strings EDL 87006 
Jealousy: Fine and dandy: Pennies from heaven: 
Stormy weather: The very thought of you: 

I’ve got you under my skin: 

The way you look tonight: Undecided 


JIMMY McPARTLAND 

Shades of Bix LRA 10006 

Singin’ the blues: Clarinet marmalade: 

Davenport blues: Louisiana: I’m coming, Virginia: 
Riverboat shuffle: Ostrich walk: 

Since my best gal turned me down 


YANK LAWSON 

Blues on the River __LA 8580 
Davenport blues: Riverboat shuffle: 
Basin Street blues: St. Louis blues: 


Beale Street blues: Memphis blues: 
Gulf Coast blues: "Way down yonder in New Orleans 


KING OLIVER 

King Oliver and his Dixie Syncopators LRA 10020 
Sugar foot stomp: Snag it No. 2: 

Someday, sweetheart: Too bad: Black snake blues: 
Willie the weeper: Aunt Hagar’s blues: 

Speakeasy blues 





's whoffeen featured on Decca Group long playing records 


KEN COLYER 
New Orleans to London LF 1152 


Goin’ home: Isle of Capri: Harlem rag: 
La Harpe Street blues: Stockyard strut: 
Cataract rag: Early hours: Too busy 


-CONTE CANDOLI 


Sincerely, Conte LZ-N 14010 


Fine and dandy: Night flight: I can’t get started: 
On the Alamo: Tune for Tex: 

They can’t take that away from me: 

Everything happens to me: I’ll remember April 


FATS NAVARRO 


Fats Navarro Memorial _LZ-C 14015 


Fat boy: Ice freezes red: Goin’ to Mintons: 
Fat girl: Eb pob 


RUBY BRAFF 

Holiday in Braff LZ-N 14022 

When you’re smiling: Easy living: Pullin’ thru’: 
You’re a lucky guy: Flowers for a lady: 


Foolin’ myself: Ill be around: 
It’s easy to blame the weather 


WILD BILL DAVISON 
LZ-C 14020 


Jazz at Storyville 


At the jazz band ball: Memphis blues: 
Exactly like you: A blues 


RED NICHOLS 


The Roaring "Twenties AL 3516 


Charleston: Five foot two, eyes of blue: 
Miss Annabelle Lee: 

Clap hands, here comes Charley: Manhattan: 
The flapper wife: Keep smiling at trouble: 
Sweet man 


REX STEWART 
Rex Stewart and his Orchestra 


I’m the luckiest fool: Let’s try it: 

I didn’t know about you: Muskrat ramble: 
Madeleine: Stomping at the Savoy: Swamp mist: 
Last blues 


EDL 87017 


CHET BAKER 

The Chet Baker Quartet, Volume | PDL 85008 
Rondette: Piece caprice: Mid-forte: Re-search: Pomp: 
Sad walk: Just duo: The girl from Greenland: Brash 
SIDNEY DE PARIS 


New Orleans Jazz EDL 87010 


Prelude in C sharp minor: The Martinique: 
When the Saints go marching in: Trés moutarde: 
The pearls: Hindustan 


This is only a selection of the fine trumpet recordings 
available, For fuller details see Jazz on LP’s (2/6) 
and Ffazz on 78's (1/-) and the Decca-group catalogues. 


THE DECCA RECORD CO., LTD. I-3 BRIXTON RD., LONDON, S.W.9 








WORTH A SPIN—continued 


new names, the brothers Adderley. Julian 
and Nat arrived in New York last year 
and quickly made a name for themselves 
in musical circles. The playing of both 
brothers is deeply touched with the 
modern idiom, but they exhibit tremen- 
dous drive, and could certainly never be 
termed cool. 

The arrangements here are all by 
Quincy Jones who leaves plenty of solo 
space for such stalwarts as Jimmy Cleve- 
land (Hurricane), Cecil Payne (Rose 
Room) and John Williams (Everglades). 
Nat follows closely in Gillespie’s foot- 
steps, his solo on “Roseroom” showing 
some humour. 

Julian sounds like a nice cross between 
Parker and Carter. He exhibits a lot of 
technique, and is extremely agile on the 
up-tempo, gay “Cannonball” and “Hurri- 
cane”. I am not so fond of his rather 
legato ballad style (Fallen Feathers, 
Cynthia, etc.), but he can swing at slow 
tempo as is proven in the good version 
of “To Come Home To”. The rhythm is 
good and solid throughout, both drum- 
mers laying down a sure foundation for 
the soloists to work upon. ST. 

(a) Julian Adderley (alto), Nat Adderley (tpt). 
Jimmy Cleveland (tmb), Jerome Richardson (tnr), 
John Williams (pno), Paul Chambers (bass), 
Kenny Clarke (drs). 

(b) J. J. Johnson replaces Cleveland. 

(c) Max Roach replaces Clarke. Recorded New 
York July and Aug., 1955. 


CHET BAKER SINGS 


But Not For Me; Time After Time; 

My Funny Valentine; I Fall In Love 

Too Easily (12 min.) There'll 

Never Be Another You; Get Along 

Without You Very Well; The Thrill 

Is Gone; Look For The Silver 

Lining (124 min.) 
(Vogue LDE 182 — 29s. 64d.) 

I have never been captivated by Chet 
Baker’s trumpet playing—not even when 
I heard him in the flesh blowing in a 
kind of jam session with some French 
musicians. He plays with little or no 
attack, his tone is horribly thin and his 
music to me is just wet-cold, as opposed 
to cool. ; 

Well here he is in a singing session, 
and I am sorry to say I don’t think he 
can sing either. There is no depth of 
feeling, no hidden reserves. no voice- 


lead me back to my Sinatras. S.T. 
Baker (tpt, vocal), Russ Freeman (pno), Carson 
Smith (bass), Bob Neel (drs). 


CHRIS BARBER PLAYS, VOL. 2. 

Whistlin’ Rufus; Big House Blues; 

April Showers (14 min.) — One 

Sweet Letter From You; Hushabye; 

We Shall Walk Through The Valley 
(114 min.) 


(Nixa NJT 502—26s. 5d.) 


This second Barber volume is, I think, 
rather better than the first. The recording 
throughout is excellent and the band 
seems to have more presence and 
authority than on previous recordings. 

After a pleasant opener, which inci- 
dentally was written as long ago as 1897 
by white composer Kerry Mills, the band 
present a thoughtful and well played ver- 
sion of Duke Ellington’s “Big House 
Blues”. On this selection Pat Halcox 
plays some very well conceived growl 
trumpet, Al Jolson’s “April Showers” 
-has a good solo from Chris himself 
followed by some tightly played trumpet 


from Halcox, well backed by the bass. 

The reverse opens with a tune which 
Bunk brought back into the lime-light, 
but it is Monty Sunshine’s delightful solo 
performance of his own “Hushabye” that 
is the highspot of this album. Neatly 
backed by bass and banjo, Monty reveals 
his taste and inventiveness. The closing 
number, sung by Dick Bishop, is treated 
in the familiar Barber manner. P.T. 

Chris Barber (tpt), Pat Halcox (tmb), Monty 
Sunshine (clt), Lonnie Donegan (bjo), Ron 
Bowden (drs), Micky Ashman (bass). 


SIDNEY BECHET AND HIS 


FEETWARMERS 
Baby, Won’t You Please Come 
Home; [’m Going Way Down 


Home; Margie; After You’ve Gone 
(10 min.) — It Had To Be You; 
Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams; 
Ooh Boogie; Please Don’t Talk 
About Me (i114 min.) 
(Esquire 20-058—28s. 8d.) 


Supported by drummer Kenny Clarke, 
Pierre Michelot on bass and Eddy Ber- 
nard on the piano. Sidney recorded these 
in Paris almost seven years ago. 

Here is Bechet the artist, the virtuoso 
performer, playing at his best. The notes 
flow with effortless ease, never deviating 
too faf from the melody but always 
imaginative and played with a _ perfect 
jazz sense of rhythm and timing. 

The rhythm section back him well and 
I find this very much better than the in- 
different French orchestras with whom he 
has played for so long now. As Stanley 
Dance says in his sleeve notes: “On this 
session his authority and vital individual- 
ism were wisely recognised. He was given 
full freedom to blow, without risk of 
clashes with other incompatible horns, 
with just the standard rhythm section 
behind him . . . that is all he ever needs”. 

The result is one of the most satisfy- 
ing Bechet albums that I have heard for 
some time. Add this to the collection. 

P. 


RUBY BRAFF SPECIAL 
Romance In The Dark; When You 
Wish Upon A Star; Ghost Of A 
Chance; Wishing (22.30 min.) — 
Where’s Freddie? ;I’m In The Market 
For You; Sweet Sue; Linger Awhile 

(24 min.) 

(Vanguard PPL 11003 35s. 14d.) 

This quietly satisfying collection is 
rather better than a first hearing may 
indicate. Braff is his usual lyrical self, 
brilliant on the up-tempo numbers and 
moving on ballads like “‘When You Wish 
Upon A Star”. Sam Margolis plays re- 
laxed and soulful tenor that is extremely 
interesting in itself and also perfectly in 
keeping with Ruby’s moods. His style 
here has an individual, softly flowing 
quality, suggestive at times of Prez, at 
others of Bud Freeman. This is decidedly 
a musician to watch. Vic Dickenson 
makes typically droll, casual contribu- 
tions to the proceedings, the mocking 
quality so characteristic of his work being 
amusingly prominent in the muted chorus 
on “Wishing”. 

Despite the efforts of Walter Page and 
Jo Jones, the rhythm section as a whole 
disappoints. Pianist Nat Pierce is the 
culprit. What he plays is often attractive, 
but the way he plays it leaves a lot to 
be desired. There is little swing, or thrust 
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here, and the background comping is 
stiffly unsuited to the music of the horns. 
When he goes into Basie’s_ style 
his inadequacy helps you to appre- 
ciate anew the greatness of Basie, the 
continuous miracle of his timing. With 
the Count or Sir Charles at the keyboard, 
this would have been a far greater 
session. It is, nevertheless, an enjoyable 
one, made the more so by Ruby’s admir- 
able choice of tunes. S.D. 

Ruby Braff (tp), Vic Dickenson (tb), Sam 
Margolis, (c. and ts), Nat Pierce (p), Walter Page 
(b), Jo Jones (d). 


LES BROWN AND HIS BAND 
OF RENOWN 


I’ve Got My Love To Keep Me 
Warm; New Mexican Hat Dance; 
I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles; 
Bernie’s Tune; An American In 
Paris (16 min.) — It’s All Right With 
Me; Something’s Gotta Give; The 
Gal From Joe’s; Lullaby In Rhythm; 
Nutcracker Suite (17 min.) 


(Vogue-Ccral LVA 9019—37s. 64d.) 


This finely trained band turn out some 
excellent jazz-cum-dance music. The 
arrangements are always interesting and 
the soloists have plenty of space to show 
what they can do. “Bubbles” and 
“Bernie’s” from Side 1 have good 
passages for Pell, Fagerquist and the very 
spirited alto of Ronnie Lang. I don’t care 
so much for the over long excerpt from 
Gershwin’s “American In Paris”, al- 
though it is played from an extremely 
clever score. 

Ray Sims, Pell and Lang have good 
solos on “It’s All Right” and the same 
trio plus Fagerquist and Hensel all have 
choruses on “Lullaby’ and “Gotta Give”. 
Best track is the relaxed and gently 
swinging ““Gal From Joe’s”. Lang's alto 
is again outstanding and the brass team 
play with a bite. S.T. 

Featured soloists: Don Fagerquist, West Hensel 
(tpts), Ray Sims (tmb), Ronnie Lang (alto), Dave 
Pell (tenor), Geoff Clarkson (pno). 


JIMMIE DEUCHAR QUARTET 


Dance, Little Lady; Dancing In The 
Dark; Dancing On The Ceiling (14 


min.) — Dance Of The Infidels 
(11 min.) 
(ESQUIRE 20-059 - 29s. 64d.) 


Twenty-five minutes of trumpet and 
rhythm can be very tiring, but that is 
virtually the only outstanding fault about 
this otherwise excellent set by the Jimmy 
Deuchar Quartet. An extra horn, pre- 
ferably an alto, would have made the 
world of difference to the entife set, 
particularly on “Infidels”, which takes up 
the whole of side two. 

As it is, Jimmie carries the burden of 
nearly all the solo work, and in doing 
so puts down some of his best work to 
date. There is little doubt that he was 
quite happy about the rhythm section, 
but Terry Shannon here falls short of his 
customary high standard. His work 
behind the soloist is excellent, but he 
seems a little lost for ideas in his solo 
choruses. 

Best of the three standards is “Ceiling”, 
taken at a relaxed, easy pace. Jimmie 
neatly explores. the possibilities of 
Coward’s “Little Lady”, and figures in a 
pleasant exchange of “fours” with Bush 
and Crombie towards the end of “Dark”. 
The long “Infidels” spotlights Jimmie in a 
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series of excellent solo sequences inter- 
spersed with choruses by Shannon. This 
is actually two separate “takes” spliced 
together for one long track. 

“Don’t Dance, Dig Deuchar” is printed 
all over the sleeve—-hardly an inspiring 
title for a record aimed at an adult jazz 
public! K.G. 

Jimmie Deuchar (tpt), Terry Shannon (pno), 
Lennie Bush (bs), Tony Crombie (dms). 


JOHNNY DODDS. Vol. 3. 
East Coast Trot (a); Chicago Buzz 
(a); Bohunkus Blues (b); Buddy 
Burton’s Jazz (b) (12 min.) Cootie 
Stomp (c): Weary Way Blues (c): 
Chicago Mess Around (d); Galion 

Stomp (d) (12 min.) 


(London AL 3555 — 29s. 64d.) 


The first two titles are by Junie Cobb's 
Hometown Band. Dodds doesn’t take a 
solo on “East Coast”, but his excellent 
style of pattern weaving is well in evi- 
dence on the gay “Chicago Buzz’. The 
next two tracks are by a small wash- 
board band led by cabaret singer (and 
comedian?) Buddy Burton. The rhythm 
is lively and Dodds improvisations finely 
played. These are nearly all Dodds, but 
Blythe’s efficient piano backs him well. 

‘Cootie” and “Weary Way” are by the 
State Street Ramblers, with Baby Dodds 
on washboard and Dominique on trum- 
pet. The latters contributions are rugged 
and not too well controlled, but Dodds 
plays a beautiful low register solo on 
“Cootie” and plays a fine duet with the 
trumpet player on “Weary Way”. The last 
two titles are by Lovie Austin’s Blues 
Serenaders. These are: excellent sides with 
a fine lead provided by Ladnier, and some 
competent trombone by someone un- 
known. Dodds always seemed to play 
well with" Ladnier., and his playing here 
is no*exception to the rule. 

S.T. 

(a) Junie Cobb (clt, alto). Johnny Dodds (clIt), 
Jimmy Blythe (pno), Eustern Woodfork (bjo), 
Chicago Aug., 1926 

(b) Dodds, Blythe, Buddy Burton (vocal and 
washb’d) May 1926. 

(c) Natty Dominique (cornet), J. Dodds, J. 
Blythe, Baby Dodds (washb’d) Aug., 1927. 

(d) Tommy Ladnier (cornet), Dodds (clt), Lovie 
Austin (pno), Henry Williams (vocal), unknown 
banjo, trombone and drums Aug., 1926. 


HERBIE FIELDS AND_ HIS 
SEXTET 


“BLOW HOT — BLOW COLD” 

No Word Blues; Lady Is A Tramp; 

Baltimore; Nutcracker Swing; St. 

Louis Blues; Makin’ Whoopee 
(16 min. 40 secs.) 


MELROSE AVENUE CONSER- 
VATORY CHAMBER MUSIC 
SOCIETY 
I'm Forever Counting Geigers; Id; 
Skip To My Loot; Speak Easy 
(16 min.) 


(BRUNSWICK LAT 8110—37s. 64d.) 


There’s a mystery surrounding this 
record, for not even Brunswick seems to 
know the personnel details. The Fields 
tracks are labelled “Sextet” yet there’s 
a bigish trombone section and a couple 
of reeds to help confuse matters. 

The Conservatory “cool” unit is made 
up of West Coast musicians, and, as far 
as I can gather, includes Stu Williamson 
(trumpet), Jack Montrose and Buddy 


Collette (tenors), the late Bob Gordon 
(baritone), Marty Paich (piano), Curtis 
Counce (bass), and Chico Hamilton 
Altoist Herb Geller is also on the date, 
probably listed under the name Bert 
Herbert. 

“Geigers” and “Skip” are the sort of 
West Coast numbers that I like. The 
former, a Paich original, swings and has 
a likeable theme. Gordon and William- 
son (muted) put down some nice things 
here, and Hamilton lays down a light, 
lifting beat. Marty’s mock-serious piano 
introduces “Skip” with an up-tempo 
theme statement and then a sequence of 
solos on a modernistic arrangement. 
“Id” (by John Graas), and “Speak Easy” 
(Jack Montrose) are both disjointed 
affairs, impeccably played, but offering 
little in the way of real jazz content. 

Herbie Fields, I take it, is the guy who 
“blows hot”, but the majority of these 
tracks aren't even lukewarm! Herbie flits 
from alto, to clarinet. to soprano, ete., 
makes a lot of noise on each, but fails to 
please on any. 

Best track is the barely-recognisable 
“Tramp”. “Blues”, is pure corn; “Balti- 
more” is negligible: and ‘Nutcracker 
Swing” borrows liberally from “Valse 
des Fleurs”. “St. Louis” amounts to 
three-minutes of sheer, unadulterated 
rubbish, and “Whoopee” hardly justifies 
the uninspired treatment to which it is 
subjected here. K.G. 


PRETTY MOODS BY BUDDY DE 
FRANCO 


Tenderly; Lover Man (10 min. Ssecs.) 
Deep Purple; Yesterdays; If I 
Should Lose You (13 min. 5 secs.) 


(Columbia 33C 9022 — 29s. 64d.) 


As Alun Morgan writes in the sleeve 
notes to this LP, De Franco is one of the 
very few modern musicians to adopt the 
clarinet as a medium of expression. 
To my mind, this kind of disc provides 
ample evidence in favour of the musi- 
cians who adopted the heavier reeds. The 
clarinet in jazz is really expressive only 
when indulging in blue notes and breathy 
vibrato. The straight classical tone that 
De Franco adopts makes for a lifeless 
music, despite the choice of five very 
melodic tunes. On all these numbers he 
is technically very fine and he certainly 
retains all of the melody, but he never 
invests his material with the warmth that 
Goodman gave tunes just like this. On 
the other hand he also doesn’t produce 
the swing that Tony Scott has brought 
to the modern clarinet. On the credit 
side, this is well recorded and showcases 
De Franco for those of you who like 
this sort of thing. .N. 

Buddy De’ Franco (clt), Gene Wright (bs), 
Sonny Clark (pno), Bobby White (dms). 


STAN GETZ 


There’s A Small Hotel (a); ’'ve Got 
You Under My Skin (a); What’s 
New (a); Too Marvellous For 
Words (a); You Stepped Out Of A 
Dream (b); My Old Flame (b) (18 
min.) Long Island Sound (c); 
Indian Summer (c); Marcia (c); 
Crazy Chords (c); Lady In Red (b): 
Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams (b) 
(174 min.) 


(Esquire 32-011—39s. 74d.) 
With the exception of “Stepped Out 
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Of A Dream” all these have previously 
been issued on 78 rpm discs. All are sym- 
pathetically played ballads played with a 
quiet efficiency, but little swing. Getz 
follows very closely in Lester Young's 
footsteps, but lacks the originator’s flair 
for the unusual. | greatly admire his near 
perfect control, but could wish for a 
little more healthy gusto in his playing. 
It should be noted that the quality of this 
LP is a great improvement on the old 
standard play recordings. S.T. 
(a) Getz (tenor), Al Haig (pno), Tommy Potter 
(bass), Roy Haynes (drs). 6/1/50. 

(b) Getz, Tony Aless (pno), Percy Heath (bass), 
Don Lamond (drs). 14/4/50. 

(c) Getz, Haig, Gene Ramey (bass), Stan Levey 
(drs). 21/6/49. 


CONLEY GRAVES TRIO 


The Man I Love; Slaughter On 

Tenth Avenue; Prelude And Fugue 

In C Minor; Stella By Starlight (18. 

30. = min.) Love For Sale; 

Malaguena; Flamingo; Humoresque 

St. Louis Blues; Walk It Off (18.40 
min.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8116—37s. 64d.) 


The slightly pretentious title of this 
record, “Genius At Work”, put me off it 
in the initial stages. I suspect that Mr. 
Graves is a Classical pianist who has 
turned his attention to works of near 
jazz origin, as would appear from the 
titles on the first side. Howevef, I cannot 
disregard his performance of some of the 
tracks on the second side, especially 
“Love For Sale” and “Flamingo”. The 
style is close to Tatum, in its influence and 
apparent abandon, although, my earlier 
remarks make me suspect that this’ is 
more carefully sae rtd than one might 
at first think. His ‘ Louis” is equally 
interesting, and I ame regret that such a 
curate’s egg is set before us. It may, 
nevertheless, have some appeal, and gives 
further food for thought on the intriguing 
subject of the classically trained jazz 
pianist. G.L. 


BOBBY HACKETT AND HIS 
JAZZ BAND 


I Want A Big Butter And Egg Man; 

New Orleans; That’s A Plenty; Basin 

Street Blues (15.05 min) Muskrat 

Ramble; Pll Guess ll Have To 

Change My Plan; Royal Garden 

Blues; Struttin’ With Some Barbecue 
(14.00 min.) 


(Capitol LC6842—25s. $d.) 


This is a conventional and straightfor- 
ward record, in which Capitol has 
allowed Bobby Hackett to choose his own 
musicians as a change from the intermin- 
able “pops” which he has had to play 
with the Gleason band. A nucleus of 
Bob Crosby men has Jack Teagarden and 
Don Owens (piano) added to make a good 
Dixieland band. I seem to recall my own 
impassioned plea to the authorities at 
Capitol to allow Bobby Hackett to play 
an occasional piece of jazz, and here it is, 
for all who like it to hear and buy. He 
has lost none of his flowing style, and 
both Matlock and Teagarden provide 
excellent support in the front line. 
“That’s A Plenty” is the outstanding 
track, fast and fierce, with the inevitable 
Teagarden ‘party piece “Basin Street” 
and “Struttin” all in the running for the 
best track. There are few more listenable 
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white trumpeiers in the jazz business 


today G.L. 
Bobby Hackett (cornet Matty Matlock (clt) 

Jack Teagarden or Abe Lincoln (tmb), Don Owens 

(pno), Nappy Lamare t Phil Stevens (bs. or 


uba), Nick Fatoo! (ds 


HARRY JAMES AND HiS 
ORCHESTRA 

The Mole: Autumn Serenade; Sleepy 
Time Gal; Crazy Rhythm: Melan- 
choly Rhapsody: September Song: 
Carnival (22 min.)—Strictly Instru- 
menatl; Blue Again; Don Cha Go 
"Way Mad: These Foolish Things: 
Somebody Loves Me: Street Scene 
(21.15 min.) 
LC T6107 7s 


This latest James showcase differs little 
from one issucd earlier this year. except 
that I think a string section has been 
added. The tracks were recorded in 
Hollywood at the end of 1955 and early 
this year, and the personnel includes 
Willie Smith on alto from the famous 
Lunceford band. and ex-Ellington trom- 
bonist Juan Tizol. Neither of them shine 
in the solo department, which is hardly 
surprising, when one notes that the 
arrangements are primarily by Billy May. 
LeRoy Holmes, and Neal Hefti. Simpli- 
city of line is the accent on most of 
these arrangements, although the final 
result is apt to be laboured.The leader's 
trumpet remains as accurate as ever, if 
not imbued with that sort of swing we 
really like to hear. I pick “Crazy 
Rhythm” and “Somebody Loves Me” as 
the most satisfactory tracks. G.L. 


JAZZTIME U.S.A. VOL. 2. 


De Arango; Bob’s Blob; Honeysuckle 
Rose; Rim Shots; Improvisations In 
4/4; Improvisations In 7/4 (20 min. 
20 secs.) — Red Light; Lucky Duck; 
I’ve Got A Crush On You; One 
O'clock Jump (2! min. 35 secs.) 
(Vogue-Coral LVA 9014—37s. 64d.) 
JAZZTIME U.S.A. VOL. 3. 
Perdido; These Foolish Things; 
Don’t Blame Me: You Go To My 
Head (20 min. 25 secs.) Cool 
Blues; St. Louis Blues; On The 
Sunny Side Of The Street; St. James 
Infirmary; The Sheik Of Araby 
(20 min. 15 secs.) 


(Vogue-Coral LVA 9017—37s. 64d.) 


As with Vol. | of this Jazztime U.S.A 
series, there is a lot of good jazz here. 
but mainly hidden in a welter of sound 
and fury signifying nothing. I suggest that 
you read through the personnels below 
for some idea of what to expect from 
these two discs. The line up is an 
incredible hotch potch ranging from 
Moondog. to Hot Lips Page. All these 
people were actually featured in two 
concerts: one at Pythian Temple. New 
York. where an audience was invited to 
the recording studio to provide atmos- 
phere, and the other at an Army concert 
at Fort Monmouth. The audience on the 
first 1s the noisier and goads the weaker 
minds into vulgarity in no time at all 

The contributions from Moondog. 
Stuff Smith and Sarah McLawler can be 
dismissed fairly easily as being of little 
importance. The Terry Gibbs Sextet 
which is actually a Quintet in Vol. 3. 
nrovides a lot of music. but much of it 
is aimless. Don Elliott's mellophone 
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work is surprisingly good technicaliy. but 
is not very stirring and Gibbs style on 
vibes is not suited to rambling concert 
solos. so that much of his work falls flat, 
as he hasnt got the natural swinging 
technique of Hamp. On “Foolish Things” 
he attempts a blatent imitation of Hamp’s 
sivle. and things pick up remarkably. 

[he Tony Scott Quartet is a little below 
iis best. but is nevertheless a weicome 
interlude after the honking of tenor man 
Ray Abrams, who plays with Gibbs on 
Vol. 2. Jackie Paris. who joins Gibbs on 
two tracks, vocalises in a style midway 
between King Pleasure and Chet Baker. 

There is some fine Georgie Auld and 
Charlie Shavers on “Ive Got A Crush 
On You”. but otherwise the All Stars 
rely on crowd baiting for their contribu- 
tion. The last group-—-Marian McPartland 
with Hot Lips Page -provide a somewhat 
different type of jazz. Hot Lips gives 
his Armstrong imitation throughout, 
backed by a modern rhythm section, and 
the result is unusual, to say the least. He 
sings as ~well. 

If this review seems a little disjointed. 
I must plead that it is a reflection of the 
music on these two discs. Parts of it I 
liked, parts I hated; but I'm afraid that 
there were long sections from which I 
could get no reaction at all. B.N. 
Personnel Vol. 2: 

Ye Arango—Terry Gibbs Sextet, consisting of 
Terry Gibbs (vibes), Don Elliott (mellophone), 
Ray Abrams (ten), Claude Noel (pno), Kenny 
O'Brien (bs), Sid Bulkin (dms) 

Bob’s Blob—Tony Scott Quartet, consisting of 
Tony Scott (clt), Dick Katz (pno), Milt Hinto 
(bs), Jackie Moffett (dms 

Honeysuckle Rose—Stuff Smith (violin) with 
Dick Katz (pno), Milt Hinton (bs), Jackie Moffett 
(dms) 

Rim Shots and Improvisations In 4/4 and 7/4 
-Moondog playing the Trimba and Oo 

Red Light—Sarah McLawler (organ and vel) 
with Georgie Auld (ten) Mundell Lowe (gtr). 
Specs Powell (dms) 

Lucky Duck, I’ve Got A Crush On You and 
One O'clock Jump—Georgie Auld and his All 
Stars, consisting of Georgie Auld (ten), Charlie 
Shavers (tpt), Kai Winding (tmb), Tony Scott (clt). 
Lou Stein (pno), Mundell Lowe (gtr), Ed 
Safranski (bs). Specs Powell (dms) 

Personnel Vol. 3: 

Perdido, These Foolish Things and Don’t Blame 
Me—The Terry Gibbs Sextet consisting of The 
same personnel as on Vol. 2 with the exception 
of Ray Abrams (ten), You Go To My Head and 
Cool Blues—Terry Gibbs Sextet with Jackie Paris 
(vel), St. Louis Biues, On The Sunny Side Of 
The Street, St. James Infirmary and The Sheik 
Of Araby—Hot Lips Page (tpt and vcl) with The 
Marian McPart'and Trio. consisting of Marian 
McPartland (pno), Walter Yost (bs), Mouse 
Alexander (dms) 


JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 


(New Volumes, 1. 2, 3, 4, 5 & 7) 
How High The Moon: Bell Boy 
Blues (17 min.)—Oh, Lady Be Good; 
After You’ve Gone (164 min.). Blues 
For Norman; I Can’t Get Started (17 


min.) Crazy Rhythm: Sweet 
Georgia Brown (18 min.). Lester 
Leaps In: Blues (194 min.)—Body 


And Soul; Rosetta; Bugle Call Rag 
(21 min.). I Got Rhythm; JATP 
Blues (21 min.)—I Surrender Dear: 
Slow Drag (22 min.). Tea For Two: 
I Found A New Baby (243 min.) 
The Man I Love: I Surrender Dear 
(25 min.). Lester Leaps In; The 
Opener (24 min.) Embraceable 
You: The Closer (204 min.). 
(COLUMBIA-CLEF 33CX 
J0032 /3/4/5/6'7—39s. 74d.) 
Those of you who have four hours 
or So to spare can have a really woncder- 
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ful session with this new collection of 
JATP recordings. The contents are as 
varied as the performances which range 
from exciting jazz to downright, gallery- 
fetching pyrotechnics. Quite a few of 
the early JATP recordings such as “Blues 
For Norman” and “I Can't Get Started” 
(with fine Howard McGhee trumpet) 
have been included, as well as some 
comparatively new recordings. 

On records such as these individual 
tastes will differ and it is hard to pick 
out the highspots. My own choice goes 
to Willie Smith's beautifully played 
choruses on “Crazy Rhythm”; Mel 
Powell’s piano on “Man I Love™; Les 
Paul't adroit and humorous solo work 
on “Body And Soul”; and all the finely 
played solo work by Coleman Hawkins 
on Vol. 4. The work of both Nat Cole 
and Les Paul on Vol. 3 is also excellent 
and it comes as a surprise to hear Nat 
playing like this. He fits well into this 
kind of jam group and it seems a pity 
he doesn’t get the chance to play jazz 
more often. A comparison of the two 
different versions of “I Surrender Dear” 
is also interesting with the Hawkins crew 
winning over Illinois Jacquet and Flip 
Phillips for my money. The last volume 
presents some interesting trombone from 
the JATP discovery Tommy Turk, who 
holds his own well in both the familiar 
“Lester Leaps In” and “Embraceable 
You” in the strong company of the late 
Charlie Parker, Lester Young and Roy 
Eldridge. In short, these albums _ pre- 
sent a good cross section of the formid- 
able array of talent assembled over the 
last ten years by Norman Granz in per- 
formances which, in the main, should 
interest both mainstream and modern 
jazz enthusiasts. P.T. 


GEORGE LEWIS LEADING THE 
EUREKA BRASS BAND 


Sing On; West Lawn Dirge (15 min.) 
— Lady Be Good; Garlands Of 
Flowers (15 min.) 


(Melodisc MLP 12-101—39s. 7}d.) 


The continuous requests that we re- 
ceive for an example of the music by a 
genuine New Orleans brass band, have 
influenced me to point out this record by 
the Eureka Brass Band. Led by George 
Lewis the band plough their way through 
a couple of dance tunes and two very 
melancholy marches. Viewed as current 
jazz the band fall down pitiably, for they 
are sadly out of tune, but listened to 
merely as an illustration of what a mar- 
ching band really sounded like, the 
record is worthy of a place in your 
collection. It is perhaps strange to find 
the musicians as untutored as_ these 
evidentally are, but it must be remem- 
bered that in the main these were the 
ones that were left behind when the star 
players moved from the Crescent City 
up North in search of filthy lucre. 

S.T. 

CHARLIE MARIANO’ SEXTET 

Chlo-e; Green Walls; ’S Nice (11min. 

SO secs.) Three Little Words; You 

Go To My Head; Melancholy Baby 
(12 min. 30 secs.) 

LZ-N 14032--29s. 63d.) 

The group here labelled as_ the 
Charlie Marianno Sextet, are labelled 
elsewhere under Stu Williamson's 


(London 
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leadership There is one difference between 
the groups on the two records. They are 
augmented here by the inclusion of 
Frank Rosolino on trombone. 

Whereas, on the previous disc. the 
group was accented towards being a 
showcase for Stu Williamson, here it is 
Mariano who naturally enough is most 
heavily featured. Because of this a cer- 
tain amount of fire seems lacking. though 
both Stu and his brother Claude are on 
the disc. However, this is fine jazz. well 
recorded, and a _ good indication of 
Mariano’s capabilities. He is more in- 
fluenced by Charlie Parker than the 
writer of the sleeve notes cares to admit. 
but then he is successfully influenced. so 
this is hardly a fault. 

Altogether, this group has a bite in its 
jazz which is very welcome. The musi- 
cians swing, alone or together, whether 
on the up tempo numbers such as “Three 
Little Words” or on the slow. ballads 
such as “You Go To My Head”. The 
latter is an example of Mariano at his 
best—very much like Parker—-yet at the 
same time individual. 

This disc compliments the Stu William- 
son issue—the one fierce and the other 
smooth in its approach. More LP’s by 
this group under anybody's name would 
be welcome. B.N. 

Charlie Mariano (alto) Stu Williamson (tpt). 
Frank Rosolino (tmb), Claude Williamson (pno), 
Max Bennett (bs), Stan Levey (dms) 


MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET 
SEPTET 
Really The Blues (a); Jelly Roll (b): 
Gone Away Blues (b); Funky Butt 
(c); I Want Some (c); Blood On The 
Moon (d) (22 min.) — Ole Miss (b); 
Bowin’ The Blues (b); House Party 
(d); Old School (b); Tommy Blues 
(c); De Luke Stomp (b); Out Of The 
Gallion (b) (204 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12017—38s. 3d.) 


Vogue have done a great service to 
jazz in issuing the splendid Quintet and 
Septet sides by Mezzrow and Bechet on 
one 12-inch LP, for they are a basic 
ingredient of any jazz collection. Bechet 
is shown here as a master of the blues. 
and it is certain that Mezz has never 
played better. Their improvisations dove- 
tail to perfection, Mezz providing a 
strong stimulant to  Bechet’s lyrical 
flights of imagination. Mezz_ himself 
takes excellent solos on “Old School”, 
“Gone Away”, (surely the greatest slow 
blues ever recorded?) and “Tommy's 
Blues”. 

The late Hot Lips Page plays a fiery 
down-to-earth horn on “House Part” and 
“Blood On The Moon” and sings some 
fierce blues lyrics on the latter title. 
Every track here is a masterpiece, but 
special mention must be made of the 
intensely exciting “Ole Miss” which 
builds to a tremendous climax, and “De 
Luxe Stomp” a foarticularly vigourous 
exhibition of fast blues playing. 

Take note of the playing times you 
certainly get your money's worth with 
this record. S.T. 

(a) Bechet (sop, sax and cit on = track 1), 
Mezzrow (cit), Wes!ev Sox Wilson (pno), Wellman 
Braud (bass), Baby Dodds (drs), 18/9/46 

(b) Bechet, Mezzrow, Fitz Weston (pno), Pops 
Foster (bass), Kaiser Marshall (drs), 29/8/45 

(c) Bechet, Mezzrow, Same Price (pno), Foster 
ind) Marshall, 18/12/47 

(d) Bechet, Mezzrow, Hot Lips Page (tpt) 
Danny Barker (gtr), Sid Cattett (drs), Price and 
Foster. 30/7/45 


MIDNIGHT AT NIXA 


Bugle Blues; Don’t Worry ‘Bout Me: 
I Can't Give You Anything But 
Love (Ist and 2nd masters): Jive At 
Five (18.15 min.) Truckin’; It Had 
To Be You; Tea For Two: Blues 
Any Friday; [t Don’t Mean A Thing 
(23.15 min.) 
(Nixa NJL3—35s. | +d.) 


Nixa’s policy, not unassociated with 
the name of Dennis Preston, in providing 
collectors and fans with live homegrown 
jazz, is highly commendable. Fortunately 
all the contributions made to our collec- 
tions so far have been in the “main- 
stream” style. and would, a decade ago, 
have been called honest swing. Kenny 
Baker leads an easy playing group 
through their nocturnal paces with such 
confidence that one can only sit back. 
relax, and pay tribute to his musical 
ability. The tracks were recorded at three 
separate dates in January, February, and 
March this year, with consequent slight 
variations in the line-up. Bruce Turner 
solos confidently in “Don’t Worry” and 
“Truckin”, Bertie King is added for 
“Tea For Two’, and Derek Smith fills 
the piano chair with such ability that he 
strikes me as being the coming pianist 
of the year. It is unfortunate that both 
the sleeve and label give some incorrect 
information (“It Had To Be You” is in 
fact “If I Had You”) and some of the 
personnels listed to do not coincide with 
what one hears on the record, notably 
in the presence or absence of the two 
reed players. Nevertheless a_ first-class 
record, and one which I shall be proud 
to call a home product. G.L. 

Kenny Baker (tpt), Bruce Turner (alto), Bertie 
King (tenor on Tea for Two only), Derek Smith 
(pno), Frank Clarke or Major Holley (bs), Phil 
Seamen or Don Lawson (ds). 


GERRY MULLIGAN SEXTET 


Mud Bug; Sweet and Lovely; Apple 
Core; Nights At The Turntable (20 
min) — Broadway; Everything 
Happens To Me; The Lady Is A 
Tramp; Bernie’s Tune (23 min.) 


(EmArcy EJLI01—35s. 14d.) 


If one has got to be modern, I am not 
sure that the way Gerry Mulligan does 
it isn’t the best. Both he and his satellites 
profess to be musicians and play as if 
they know what they intend to do. If 
they are not relaxed, and I personally 
cannot feel much relaxation in their 
music, it is because what they are attemp- 
ting is generally too demanding on the 
individual to permit relaxation. I feel all 
the time that if the rhythm section was 
to be obliterated the rest would sound 
like a piece of modern chamber music 
of the most intense classical variety. The 
four soloists have much fun, and play 
some good solos, notably Brookmeyer in 
“Apple core’, Eardley in “Sweet and 
lovely”, and “Bernie’s tune” and Mulli 
gan in “Apple core” and “Bernie's tune” 
Zoot Sims seems slightly out of his depth 
here, but might equally have struck an 
off day—at least I am left with the feeling 
that | am not hearing him at his best 

“Bernie's tune” is the highlight of the 
session, taken at a fastish pace, and 
blessed with a splendid moment when the 
whole front line lapses into an intriguing 
take-off of a Sousa piece for a few bars 
1 am impressed by the much cleanet 
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sound which this group gives out, but I 
must record disappointment at the lack 
of colour and variation in the front line: 
this weakness in the basic music gives 
it a flatish finish and slightly sad tones 
\ musician with the inherent knowledge 
and good sense of Gerry Mulligan could 
Surely improve on this tonal aspect of 
his otherwise interesting jazz. or does 
he intentionally wish to depress his aud- 


lence? G.L. 
Gerry Mulligan (ba ind = pin Sims 

(ten), Jon Eardley (tpt Bob Brookmever ( 

tmb), Peck Morrison (bass Dave (ds 





FURK MURPHY'S JAZZ BAND 


Down By The Riverside: Storyville 
Blues; After You've Gone; Canal 
Street Blues (9 min.) A Closer 
Walk With Thee: Ory’s Creole 
Trombone; St. James’ Infirmary; 
By and By (12 min.) 
(Good Time Jazz GTJ LDG 
29s. 64d.) 


All these are played in familiar West 
Coast revivalist style and, though the 
choice of tunes is anything but original, 
the performances are above average 
“After You've Gone™ is reminiscent of 
the Black Bottom Stompers. but ts 
ruined by a poor vocal. “Ory’s Creole 
Trombone” has some good solo work 
and the trumpet and tuba duet by Don 
Kinch and George Bruns on “St. James’ 
Infirmary” is unusual and effective. King 
Oliver's classic “Canal Street” is the best 
track. Except for the tedious banjo the 
beat is good and the front line ts fine 
throughout. xt 

Turk Murphy (tromb and vocal), Don Kinch 
(tpt), Bill Napier (clt), Skippy Anderson (piano) 
Pat Patton banjo), Stan Ward (drums), George 
Bruns (tuba and bari). Recorded Hollywood 


8/5/50 


RED NORVO 


Blues In E Flat (a); Honeysuckle 
Rose (a); The Night Is Blue (b); 
Hole In The Wall (c); Dance Of The 
Octopus (d); Bughouse (a) (17 min) 
— In A Mist (d); Old Fashioned 
Love (b); I Surrender Dear (b); 
Knockin’ On Wood (c); With All 
My Heart And Soul (a); Tomboy 
(b) (15) min.) 
(PHILIPS BBL7077——35s. 14d.) 


Notably on the ‘big’ band sides there 
is some splendid music to be heard here 
The rhythm is tight and there are ex 
cellent solo passages to be heard from 
such outstanding musicians as Chu Berry, 
Teddy Wilson and Bunny Berigan. The 
small groups are of the jazz chambet 
music variety, but Norvo himself plays 
with good taste and no little swing 

“Blues” and “Bughouse™ contain some 
splendid blowing from the late Chu Berry 
He plays a wonderfully controlled solo 
on the former, and really gets to swing 
ing on the fast “Bughouse” Also here 
are good solos from Wilson and some of 
the best trumpet that Berigan ever got on 
record. Chu is again heard showing what 
he could do with a good melody on 
“With All Mv Heart” which has more 
tine Wilson piano 


A very worthwhile reissue ST. 
(a) Bunny Berrigan (tpt) Jack Jennevy (tmb 
Johnny Mince (cit) Chu Berry tenor) Teddy 
Wilson (pno), George Van Epps (gt Art Bern 
stein (bass), Gene Kruga (drs Norvo (xy 
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(b) Norvo, Jenney, Wilson, Art Shaw (clt), 


Charlie Barnet (tenor), Bobby Johnson (gtr), 
Hank Wayland (bass), Bill Gussak (drs). 26/9/34 
and 4/10/34 

(c) Norvo, Jimmy Dorsey (clt), Fulton Mc 
Grath (pno), Dick McDonough (gtr), Bernstein 
(bass). 8/4/33. 

(d) Norvo, Benny Goodman (bass-clt) Me 
Donough, Bernstein 21/11/33. 


OSCAR PETERSON 
This Can’t Be Love; It Might As 
Well Be Spring: Bewitched, Bothered, 
And Bewildered; Johnny One Note: 
The Surrey With The Fringe On 
Top: The Lady Is A Tramp (18 


min.) Blue Moon; Thou Swell; 
Isn’t It Romantic: Manhattan Lover 
(20 min.) 


(Columbia 33CX10028—39s. 74d.) 

The music of Richard Rodgers forms 
another of Oscar Peterson’s “one com- 
poser” records (the Ellington one has also 
been released in England) which are. to 
my mind. his best solo piano work to 
date. Others in the series which I com- 
mend for early release are based on the 
works of Irving Berlin and Cole Porter. 
Whilst I have no criticism of Mr. Peter- 
son's interpretation in any of these 
tracks. I find that his performance lacks 
the lustre and life which should be 
forthcoming from a musician of his 
calibre. He relies more and more on the 
support of his accompanying rhythmists 
for the variety of tone and colour which 
he should by rights provide. His own 
single finger technique interspersed with 
chorded passages is not sufficient to 
maintain listener interest. however clever 
he may be. as in “Bewitched” and 
“Surrey”. 

Richard Rodgers wrote many outstand- 
ing tunes, among the best being “Thou 
Swell’ and “Lover”. both of which Peter- 
son performs adequately. My over-riding 
impression is of not enough meat. and 
too much potato. G.L. 


Oscar Peterson (pno), Herb Ellis (gtr), Ray 
Brown (bs) 


ANDRE PREVIN 


Let’s Get Away From It All; Moon- 
light In Vermont; It Happened In 
Sun Valley: Serenade To Sweden: 
Island In The West Indies; Flying 
Down To Rio (18.10 min.) — 
Honolulu; How Are Things In 
Glocca Morra; On A Slow Boat To 
China; London In July; San Fran- 
cisco; Sidewalks Of Cuba (21.5 min.) 
(Brunswick LAT8093—37s. 64d.) 
Even the most undiscerning may have 
noticed that these titles are intended to 
take one on a sort of Cook’s tour 
holiday. the only unfortunate part about 
being that I do not find that listening to 
Mr. Previn for 39 minutes and 20 seconds 
is much of a holiday. His cruelly efficient 
style of piano playing comes of that 
curious alliance of classical technique 
and jazz intent, on which I have passed 
comment elsewhere in these reviews. 
Harmonically rich and_ rhythmically 
weak, his music flounders in the depths 
across which he so arduously tries to 
take us in his musical travels. He also 
commits a grave error in committing 
himself to an excess of swing themes 
(“Sun Valley” and “Sidewalks” are typi- 
cal”) which frankly do not lend them- 
selves to piano solo treatment, however 
great a technician you may be. Since I 


last reviewed his work he seems to have 
become more modern in style, which has 
added to the confusion of ideas in his 
obviously well-trained and _ potentially 
imaginative brain. His rhythm section, 
Messrs. Hendrickson (gtr), Cottler (ds), 
and Mitchell (bs), deserve praise for 
versatile and intelligent support. °]'S 
JESS STACY 

Fascinating Rhythm: I Can’t Get 

Started; I Want To Be Happy; You 

Took Advantage Of Me (10 min.) 

Indiana; Stars Fell On Alabama; 
Oh Baby; If I Could Be With You 
(11 min.) 

(Brunswick LA8737—25s. 4d.) 

I was excited when I saw the name of 
my favourite Chicago pianist appear in 
the Brunswick lists, and even more so 
when I heard the results of his rare visit 
to the studio. His affinity to Earl Hines 
made him much in demand in the early 
Chicago days, when he played and recor- 
ded with most of the small groups in 
much the same way as his better known 
contemporary Joe Sullivan. Unlike 
Sullivan he was attracted to New York 
and big band work with Goodman, 
Hampton, Bob Crosby. etc: as well as 
frequent visits to the Commodore 
studios to record some of his best small 
group work with Bud Freeman; plus 
solos. Here he has the benefit of a 
rhythm section which seems quite super- 
fluous. for he plays one of the most satis- 
fying rhythm styles on his own. 

His “Indiana” and “Fascinating 
Rhythm” are typical examples of his up- 
tempo work. with a strong Hines flavour 
and that curiously loose base work which 
is peculiar to him. “Stars” catches him 
in slower mood. with a lilt which fasci- 
nates me and makes me think that he 
really ranks among the great undis- 
covered jazzmen, Seldom have I heard 
him to better advantage. nor playing 
such a compatible selection of tunes 
from his old Chicago repertoire. Don't 
miss this. G.L. 


SIR CHARLES THOMPSON AND 
HIS BAND 

It's The Talk Of The Town; Fore! 

(11.20 min.) — Dynaflow; Under The 
Sweetheart Tree: Ready For Freddy 

(12.55 min.) 
(Vanguard PPT12011——26s. Sd.) 

This record sets out to star the man 
who put the tenor saxophone “on the 
map” in jazz, Coleman Hawkins, and 
you can hear him in a diversity of 
moods. The company in which he plays 
is excellent and interesting, whilst the 
quality of the recording is outstanding. 
In common with many other big names 
in the present day trend of mainstream 
jazz. Hawkins has comprised between the 
modern and traditional styles to produce 
that free-swinging sound which is so 
acceptable to many peoples’ ears. The 
trend is, if anything, towards the modern 
on all tracks but “Talk”. Ex Henderson/ 
Basie cornermen Emmett Berry & Benny 
Morton solo well in “Fore”, a Thomp- 
son original which apparently reflects 
his love of golf. This, and the other 
three themes, all follow the Basie trend 
of a neat unison statement. with elabo- 
rate solos. Earl Warren, Basie’s lead alto 
for so long, is also featured. It is seldom 
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that one hears so many well matched 


soloists of this calibre playing together, 
and due credit goes to John Hammond 
as supervisor of the session and the 
backbone of the Vanguard jazz cata- 
logue. My choice falls on the Ellington 
sounding “Sweetheart Tree”, which is 
the work of Thompson and (?) Herschel 
Evans. I rate this as the outstanding 
group of the month, with every confi- 
dence that it will receive the hearing and 
attention it deserves from collectors in 
every sphere of jazz. . 
Emmett Berry (tpt), Benny Morton (tmb), Earl 
Warren (alto), Coleman Hawkins (tenor), Sir 


Charles Thompson (pno), Steve Jordan (gtr), 
Aaron Bell (bs), Osie Johnson (ds). 


SARAH VAUGHAN 

Over The Rainbow; Soon; Cherokee; 

I'll Never Smile Again; Don’t Be 

On The Outside; How High The 

Moon (16 min.) — It Shouldn't 

Happen To A Dream; Sometimes 

I’m Happy; Maybe; An Occasional 

Man; Why Can’t I; Oh My (16 min.) 

(EmArcy EJL100—26s. 5d.) 

The subtitle of this record “In the land 
of Hi-Fi” suggests that the listener has 
previously been missing some of the 
pearly sounds which pour from Miss 
Vaughan’s larynx. On the contrary, I 
congratulate myself that I have been for- 
tunate enough to have missed almost all 
her previous work, with its absurb 
devotion to vocal tricks and affectation. 
The modernish sounds of the accomany- 
ing orchestra, under the aegis of Ernie 
Wilkins, serve to alleviate the boredom 
and are highlighted by the solo alto of 
Julian “Cannonball” Adderley. This is 
an unfortunate record, from which all 
would-be crooners can learn = many 
“don'ts”. G.L. 


FATS WALLER AND HIS 
RHYTHM 

I Wish I Were Twins; A Porter's 

Lovesong To A Chambermaid; Have 

A Little Dream On Me; Georgia 

May; Armful Of Sweetness (14 min.) 

— Sweetie Pie; Serenade To A 

Wealthy Widow; Let’s Pretend 

There’s A Moon; Mandy; Then Ill 

Be Tired Of You (14 min.) 
(HMV DLP 1118-—26s. 5d.) 

The exciting guitar playing of Al Casey 
takes us rhythmically into “Twins” and 
the start of a most interesting record. 
These tracks are all from 1934 sessions 
by Fats with his earliest rhythm groups. 
when they first started to make a big 
name for themselves on radio dates. At 
the risk of casting aspersions on some of 
his later work I will positively state that 
the jazz content of these early sessions 
is much greater, and I derive enormous 
pleasure from hearing it Only one track 
is completely new to me (“Tired of you”), 
the others having mainly been available 
on the H.M.V. Special and Foreign lists 
in 78 r.p.m. form. The line-up is fairly 
standard, Autrey being the most promi- 
nent soloist, but both Cedric and Mezz- 
row take a fair share of solo work on 
their respective sessions. My favourites 
are “Twins”, “Armful”, and “Pretend”, 
but there is something to please every 
Waller fan in these tracks. G.L. 


STU WILLIAMSON QUINTET 
Sapphire; The Things We Did Last 
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Summer; Don’t Get Around Much 

Any More; Strike Up The Band; 

(13 min) — Slugger; There’ll Never 

Be Another You; Autumn In New 

York; Sunday (12 min.) 

(LONDON L-N14030—29s. 64d.) 

Stu Williamson must be well pleased 
with the debut as a leader on record. 
This is very virile small group jazz, and 
not least of the credit for this must go 
to Stu himself. He believes in blowing a 
good round type of jazz having little in 
common with the more effeminate sounds 
that have been associated with the West 
Coast trumpeters recently. His lead here 
is echoed closely by the fine alto playing 
of Charlie Mariano. These two are a fine 
match—either in unison (listen particu- 
larly to ‘Slugger’ and ‘Sapphire’ for this) 
or playing across and against each other. 

When he leaves the up tempo numbers 
and plays a slow ballad, as in ‘Autumn 
in New York’, Stu doesn’t immediately 
water down his playing. The fire remains, 
yet none of the melody is lost because 
of this. This is exciting and a very healthy 
jazz. 

I would say that Stu's playing is in the 
Miles Davis tradition, but this would im- 
ply imitation. He is rather,_a new voice 
travelling in the same direction as Miles. 

B.N. 

Stu Williamson (tpt). Charlie Mariano (alto), 
Claude Williamson (pno), Stan Levey (drums), 
Max Bennett (bs). 

LESTER YOUNG 

Stardust; Confessin’; I Can’t Give 

You Anything But Love; These 

Foolish Things; Lester Swings (15 

min) — Count Every Star; It All 

Depends On You; September In The 

Rain; Pete’s Cafe; Slow Motion 

Blues (15 min.) 
(COLUMBIA 33CX 10031—39s. 74d.) 

New Lester Leaps In; She’s Funny 

That Way; Lester’s Be-Bop Boogie; 

You're Driving Me Crazy (a); D.B. 

Blues; Lester Blows Again (b) (17 

min.}—Sheik Of Araby; Something 

To Remember You By; Tea For 

Two; East Of The Sun (c); After 

You’ve Gone (d); I’m Confessin” (e) 

(17 min.) 

(VOGUE LAE 12016—38s. 3d.) 
Holyywood Jump; I Never Knew— 
Louisiana; Blow Top 
(PHILIPS BBE12041—11s. 10d.) 
Just Cooling; Sax-O-Beep; One 
O’clock Jump: Jumpin’ At The 


Woodside 
(VOGUE EPV1127—13s. 7d.) 


In A Little Spanish Town; ’Deed I 
Do; Little Pee Blues; Jeepers 
Creepers 


(COLUMBIA SEB 10037—11s. 14d.) 


Three EP’s and two 12-inch LP’s 
should be enough to satisfy even the most 
avid Lester Young supporter. 

The Columbia contains some beauti- 
fully recorded examples of Young's 
lyrical, melodic style of playing. He 
sounds finely poised and the easy blowing 
sound speaks of perfect relaxation. My 
favorite track is the jumpy “Count Every 
Star”, which has an unusual and very 
haunting melody, but “It all Depends”, 
“Lester Swings” and “Slow Motion” are 
all nearly, if not quite as good. Peterson 
plays some pretty piano on “Foolish 
Things”, whilst John Lewis stabs out 
some simple sounding but telling solos 
on the first three tracks of Side 2. S.T. 

Side 1. Young (tnr) with Oscar Peterson (pno), 
Ray Brown (bass), Berney Kessel (gtr), J. C. 
Heard (drs). 

Side 2. Young with John Lewis (pno), Bill 
Clark (drs), Joe Shulman (bass). Personnel for 
track 5, Side 1 and tracks 4 and 5 Side 2, un- 
known. 

The tunes on the Vogue’ LP 
come from an_e earlier and _ per- 
haps better period of Lester's career. 
On most of them he blows up a real 
storm and shows just why his influence 
has been so great on so many contem- 
pory musicians. “Leaps In”, “Be-Bop 
Boogie” and “Driving Me Crazy” from 
1946 are played with terrific swing. 
Lester sounds wonderfully relaxed and 
exhibits a fine sense of humour into 
the bargain. The two tracks from the 
1945 session are also very successful, par- 
ticularly the exciting version of “Blows 
Again”. The following group are not 
quite so good, but there is plenty to 
admire on “Sheik” and the rather un- 
steady “Tea or Two”. The last two 
tracks again show him at the top of 
his form, the quick “After You've Gone” 
being particularly good. Do not miss, 
incidentally, the wryly humorous trom- 
bone of Vic Dickenson who is in great 
form on “D.B. Blues” and the fast 
“Blows Again” (“Honeysuckle Rose’’). 

ST. 

(a) Young with Joe Albany (pno), Irving Ashby 
(ou), Red Callender (bass), Chico Hamilton (drs) 
1946. 


(b) Young, Vic Dickenson (tmb), Dodo 
Marmarosa (pno), Freddie Green (gtr), Red 
Callender (bass) 1945. 

(c) Young, Gene Di Novi (pno), Chuck Wayne 
(gtr), Curley Russell (bass), Tiny Kahn (drs) 1947. 


(d) Young, Wesley Jones (pno), Curtis Counce 
(bass), Johnny Otis (drs) 1946 

(e) Young, Argonne ‘Dense’ Thornton (pno), 
Freddy Lacey (gtr), Tex Briscoe (bass), Roy 
Haynes (drs) 1947 


The Philips EP is really a Basie record, 
the first title being recorded 5/9/39 and 
the others on 19/3/40. Young had not 
fully matured in those days, but the band 
are as exciting as possible. The fast “I 
Never Knew” has Lester blowing a real 
swinger and the band jump like mad. 
“Louisiana” in addition to Young, has 
a fine chorus by Buck Clayton, plus 
some swinging figures by the band. “Blow 
Top” is another fast band number, the 
fine alto being by Tab Smith. S.T. 

Ed Lewis, Harry Edison, Al Killian, Buck 
Clayton (tpts), Vic Dickenson, Dicky Wells, Dan 
Minor (tmbs), Jack Washington, Lester Young, 
Earl Warren, Buddy Tate (saxes), Count Basie 
(pno), Fred Green (gtr), Walter Page (bass), 
Jo Jones (drs). On first title Shad Collins and 
Benny Morton replace Killian and Dickenson 

The Vogue EP comes from 1947. Lester 
sounds much wilder here, his tone is 
rougher, but he plays with terrific swing. 
“Sax-O-Beep” is our old friend “I Got 
Rhythm” — the rhythm kicks along at 
fast pace and Lester's chorus obviously 
inspires the rest of the team. The other 
two titles will be well known to Basie 
collectors who will not be disappointed 
in these smaller band versions. _ S.T. 

Young (tnr), Shorts McConnell (tpt), Argonne 
Thornton (pno), Freddy Lacey (gtr) Rodney 
Richardson (bass), Lyndell Marshall (drs). Side 
2 Tex Briscoe and Roy Haynes replace Richardson 
and Marshall. 

It is no doubt the absence of hurry 
and fuss in Lester Young's playing that 
deludes the unobservant into the opinion 
that nothing much is going on; we shall 
not forget the egregious English journal- 
ist who proudly asserted that Young was 
a “zombie” (a title he should have 
assumed himself). These records of 
single master musicians alone with 
rhythm section are prevalent today and 
are an attractive and welcome form, 
being perfectly accommodated by this 
four-track Columbia E.P. 


Here Young’s breathy tone, deceptive 
gentleness, and unhurried pace are shown 
to perfection, with the backing of three 
different bass and drum players, and the 
two pianists John Lewis and Hank 
Jones. Better titles are “Jeepers” and 
“Spanish Town” but all are intriguing 
and satisfying music, with John Lewis's 
piano a further subtle pleasure. 
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Douglas Hague 


Before I go into this month’s copy 
1 feel that | must write about something 
that has become quite alarming in our 
world of jazz. When someone or some- 
thing I love becomes sick. I am naturally 
disturbed. Jazz. which | love intensely. 
has been attacked by a malignancy which 
threatens to disrupt it. This malignancy 
is Prejudice. Now I am sure almost 
everyone will say. “Oh, I have been 
aware of that for some time.” On the 
contrary, this prejudice is not where you 
would expect to find it. I am not speak- 
ing of Jim Crow. Somehow or other 
certain elements are building up a “super 
race” within the core of jazz. 

Before going any further let's take 
a look at the average jazz musician. 
What makes him a good jazz musician? 
The emotional feeling. technique, under- 
standing and talent must be there. If 
a man has these, plus experience, he can 
become a first rate performer. These 


are the only requirements, and. most 
certainly, the colour of his skin will not 
make any difference to his playing. In 
fact, this idea when read in print seems 
rather absurd. Yet there seems to be 
some sort of philosophy today that jazz 
belongs only to the Negro. Let me 
explain myself more thoroughly. 

Jazz, as we know. was born in New 
Orleans of the American Negro. It 
expressed his joys and sorrows. It used 
basic African rhythms and borrowed 
from the French and Spanish music of 
those days. The result however was 
clearly the music of the Negro. It be- 
came evident in later years that the 
American white had the desire to express 
himself through this music. Whilst there 
were quite a few outstanding white 
musicians in the early jazz years they 
were still only copying the Negro. As 
time passed the white musician thor- 
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oughly digested jazz and could express 
himself honestly and with authority. 

Jazz had grown up; it was the only 
real American music, and it belonged to 
all Americans—Negro and White. And 
like most music, it belonged to the people 

all people. No one group could lay 
actual claim or ownership to it, although 
historically they could. 

Opera music of the earlier centuries 
was a product of the Italians, but it 
became evident that it could not be 
locked up within the borders of ‘Italy, 
and soon many other fine composers 
from other lands wrote beautiful and 
authentic opera. The highly emotional 
Italian style may not be prevalent in 
French or German opera, but the feel- 
ing. technique, and talent are there. 
Correspondingly you do not have to be 
a Negro to be capable of playing the 
only good jazz. 

Some of the events that brought all 
this about happened during the Swing 
period. Jazz.was then starting the 
change from a folk music into an art 
form. And there is still plenty of room 
for both phases today. Traditional 
forms do not always pass out with the 
advent of progress. 

It is most important to remember that 
jazz is a music of all people. “ae 

We cannot restrain it within our 
borders. While jazz is basically and 
historically American, it has now become 
international. Our patent has run out. 

A jazz man and jazz music can only 
be made by the prowess of the individual 

regardless of his race, religion,’ or 
national origin! 

THIS MONTH’S NEWS 

Around the town this month was a 
great deal of musical activity. The fine 
Duke Ellington band is currently break- 
it up at Birdland. Up in the town of 
Hastings-On-Hudson, a large barn was 
the scene of a three-hour jam session 
which was sponsored by an art-lovers’ 
group to raise funds for a summer abroad 
for Hastings High School students and 
a year of study here for a New Zealan- 
der. The 200-year-old barn rang to the 
sounds of Herman Autrey on trumpet; 
Buzzy Drootin, drums; and Vic Dicken- 
son, Pee Wee Russell, Ralph Sutton, and 
Walter Page. Autrey still plays that fine 
trumpet that graced so many Waller 
discs. Another veteran, Louis Metcalf, 
is leading a quartet at the Café Metro- 
pole. In a club date in Nyack, New 
York, modern fans were treated to some 
great sounds by the Tony Fruscella 
Bobby Jaspar Quintet. Jaspar will open 
at Café Bohemia very shortly with a 
piano-less quartet featuring guitarist 
Barry Galbraith and veteran bassist 
Curly Russell. 
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Concert pianist Friedrich Gulda was a 
tremendous success in his Birdland debut. 
His sextet featured ex-Kentonite tram- 
mist. Eddie Bert. At The Composer, a 
club noted for soft, intimate jazz sounds. 
the new Tal Farlow trio is creating a 
buzz. 

Kapp Records has released a Dixie LP 
by the Frank Signorclli-George Wettling 
Duo. It is nice to see Signorelli finally 
get enough solo space on wax. 

The Newport Jazz Festival anrounced 
no less than 150 artists to appear this 
year featuring some of the leading 
groups of the year—Modern Jazz 
Quartet, The Jazz Messengers, Louis 
Armstrong, Chico Hamilton Quintet, and 
the Count Basie band. 

ON T.V. 

On the Television scene in New York, 
viewers of the Late Show (a late evening 
full-length film programme) saw Ernest 
Borneman’s screenplay “Black Glove”. 
The film, as Britishers know, had back- 
ground music by Kenny Baker. The 
Steve Allen TV show continues to lead 
the way in jazz. A run down of his 
guests at various times saw the Don 
Elliott Quartet, featuring Don on trum- 
pet, mellophone. and bongo; the Teddy 


Wilson trio with bassist Al Lucas and° 


drummer Jo Jones doing renditions of 
“Sweet Lorraine” and “Tea For Two”; 
the Dizzy Gillespie band playing ““Dizzy’s 
Business”—“Begin The Beguine” and 
“Heat Wave” the latter featuring female 
trombonist Melba Liston who plays very 
well. The last show caught had the 
Marian McPartland Trio who sounded 
wonderful. Marian is still one of the 
best pianists around. The success of the 
late evening Steve Allen show has also 
captured for Steve an hour-long Sunday 
variety show. His opening show had as 
gues‘s. besides Bob Hope.Kim Novak. 


the motion picture actress; the talen‘ed 
Sammy Davis, Jr. who played drums in 
a jam session with Roy Eldridge. Cole- 
man Hawkins, Eddie Safranski, and 
Steve who played—trumpet. One of 
Allen’s finest accomplishments is that a 
great many of the people who like him 
and watch his show were not jazz 
enthusiasts, but have now developed 
interest in jazz due to their constant 
exposure to it. 
THE MAGIC HORN 

Lastly on the TV scene, the Alcoa 
Hour, a drama show, presented “The 
Magic Horn” a warm, simple story of 
great jazz context. Besides actors Ralph 
Meeker and 17-year-old Sal Mineo, the 
rest of the cast was made up of jazz 
musicians who besides playing, had act- 
ing assignments. Featured were Ruby 
Braff (the man who played the “Magic 
Horn”), Jimmy McPartland. Vic Dicken- 
son, Peanuts Hucko, Ernie Caceres, Milt 
Hinton, and Buzzy Drootin. 

The story involved a great trum- 
peter (Braff) who dies suddenly of 
a heart attack during a number at 
a night club where his band is under 
contract. The bandboy (Mineo) is some- 
what simple minded but falls heir to the 
horn. Unknown to the band the boy 
has studied with Braff but believes he has 
no right to play the horn. Another 
musician overhears the boy playing and 
fabricates a story to give him confidence. 
He tells him that the horn is magic and 
that only someone who can feel the 
music of the late trumpeter can play 
the horn, it will not play for anyone 
else. The boy finally believing the story. 
makes his initial performance with the 
band, and has the trumpet ripped from 
his hands by McPartland (who was hired 
to replace the deceased trumpeter) who 
belittles the boy. and the musicians for 


fooling the youth. However. during the 
session the villainous McPartland cannot 
get any music from the horn and the 
boy takes over and the story closes on 
a happy Dixie jam session. The acting 
in this fantasy by McPartland is a 
revelation. He was truly sensational in 
his part. His performance had menace. 
humour, and understanding for the part 
he portrayed. Needless to say, musicwise. 
he gave out with some of the _ best 
Bixian horn heard for some time. The 
sound track of the show is to be released 
this month on a 12-inch RCA Victor 
LP titled, naturally, “The Magic Horn” 
SELL-OUT 

Elsewhere in New York, the most 
favoured and most reverent haunt of the 
longhairs—The Lewishon Stadium Sum- 
mer Concerts at City College—is at last 
to be invaded by jazz. On July 14 the 
Louis Armstrong All Stars and the Dave 
Brubeck Group will take over. Judging 
from the advance ticket sales this Sum- 
mer Concert is going to have the biggest 
attendance in its history. 

Before closing this month's column | 
would like to draw attention to a Groove 
LP entitled “Jonah Jones at the Embers” 
This LP is a wow! All the sides feature 
Jonah using a variety of mutes, no open 
horn work. His approach is so deeply 
swinging that this is a must for the 
Mainstream adherents. His associates 
are ex-Erskine Hawkins pianist. George 
Rhodes. and two little Known, but 
excellent men, bassist John Browne and 
drummer Harold Austin. Side | of the 
album has Jonah’ swinging through 
current “pops” like “Learnin the Blues’ 
and “Lullaby of Birdland”, while side 
2 features a funky “Basin Street” and an 
amazing “High Society” with Jonah 
taking the original clarinet passage on 
trumpet. This is highly recommended. 














HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND 


HIS FOUR LPs 
JAZZ SESSION WITH HUMPH 


One sweet letter from you; Beale Street blues; 
Slippery Horn; Dallas Blues: 

Blues Excursion; Shimmy Sha Wobble PMD! 
JAZZ AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
Introductory Blues; High Soci 


South Side Stomp; Basin Street Blues 





(I wish I could shimmy like my) Sister Kate 

Trog’s Blues; The Onions; When the Saints 
PMD 

JAZZ CONCERT 

Wolverine Blues; Down Home Rag 

Cakewalkin’ Babies; 

Get out of here and go on home; Panama Rag 

Trouble in mind; Tom Cat Blues; 

On Treasure Island; 1919 March; 

(Grant Lyttelton Paseo Jazz Band) 

Original Jelly Roll Blues MI 

HUMPH AT THE CONWAY 

Texas Moaner; Coal Black Shine; 

Last Smile Blues; Elephant Stomp 

Wally plays the Blues; 

My bucket’s got a hole in it; I double dare you 

That's the Blues, Old Man; Feline Stomp; 

St. James Infirmary; Memphis Shake 

Mo pas lemme cas’ PMC1012 


PARLOPHONE 


334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION 


8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


PERSONALITY JAZZ new volume 3 


featuring LES PAUL 
ILLINOIS JACQUET 
JACK MCVFA 

J. J. JOHNSON 
NAT * KING’ COLE 
JOHNNY MILLER 
SHORTY SHEROCK 
LEE YOUNG 



































Lester leaps in 

Blues 

Body and soul 

Rosetta 

Bugle Call Rag 

33CX10034 12° Long Playing 


JAMMING WITH THE GREATS new volume 4 


featuring CHARLIE PARKER 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 
BUDDY RICH 
IRVING ASHBY 
LESTER YOUNG 
WILLIE SMITH 
BUCK CLAYTON 
KENNY KERSEY 
BILLY HADNOTT 


JATP Blues 

Slow drag 

I got rhythm 

I surrender dear 

33CX10035 12” Long Playing 





HOW HIGH THE MOON new volume 1 


featuring BUCK CLAYTON 
FLIP PHILLIPS 
TRUMMY YOUNG 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 
KENNY KERSEY 
BUDDY RICH 
BENNY FONVILLE 
WILLIE SMITH 
How high the moon 
Bell Boy Blues 
featuring HOWARD McGHEE 
LESTER YOUNG 
WILLIE SMITH 
CHARLIE PARKER 
AL KILLIAN 
ARNOLD ROSS 
BILLY HADNOTT 
LEE YOUNG 
Oh, lady be good 
After you’ve gone 
33CX10032 12” Long Playing 











JAZZ BY THE MASTERS new volume 2 


featuring CHARLIE PARKER 
LESTER YOUNG 
DIZZY GILLESPIE 
WILLIE SMITH 
CHARLIE VENTURA 
MEL POWELL 
HOWARD McGHEE 
AL KILLIAN 
ARNOLD ROSS 
LEE YOUNG 
BILLY HADNOTT 
Blues for Norman ; I can’t get started ; 
Crazy rhythm ; Sweet Georgia Brown 
33CX10033 12° Long Playing 
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A DATE WITH THE GREAT new volume 7 


featuring CHARLIE PARKER 

LESTER YOUNG 

FLIP PHILLIPS 

ROY ELDRIDGE 

BUDDY RICH, RAY BROWN, TOMMY TURK 
HANK JONES 


CONCERT CONTRASTS new volume 5 


featuring JACK McVEA tenor saz. 
ILLINOIS JACQUET tenor sav. 
J.J. JOHNSON trombone 

NAT ‘ KING’ COLE piano 

LES PAUL guitar 

LEE YOUNG drums 


JOHNNY MILLER bass The Opener ; Lester leaps in 
Embraceable you ; The closer 
Tea for two 33CX10037 12” Long Playing 


of Norrwan Crane | lige taf Wee Veber morc, ,, plud 0 ntw E.P4 





JACK MCVEA tenor sar. 
ILLINOIS JACQUET tenor sar. 
SHORTY SHEROCK trumpet 
NAT ‘KING’ COLE piano 


AN EVENING WITH BILLIE HOLIDAY 


accompanying artists JOE NEWMAN 
PAUL QUINICHETTE 





LES PAUL guitar FLIP PHILLIPS 
LEE YOUNG drums CHARLIE SHAVERS 
JOHNNY MILLER bass OSCAR PETERSON 


RED CALLENDER bass RAY BROWN 
BARNEY KESSEL 

J.C. HEARD 
ALVIN STOLLER 


T’ve found a new baby 


ILLINOIS JACQUET tenor sax. 
FLIP PHILLIPS tenor sar. 
BILL HARRIS trombone 
HOWARD McGHEE trumpet 
JO JONES drums 
RAY BROWN bass 
HANK JONES piano 


I can’t face the music 
Remember 

My Man 

He’s funny that way 
SEB10035 7° Ertended Play 


I surrender dear 


THE STROLLING MR. ELDRIDGE (2) 
ROY ELDRIDGE trumpet 
OSCAR PETERSON piano 
RAY BROWN bass 
HERB ELLIS guitar 
ALVIN STOLLER drums 


CHARLIE VENTURA tenor saz 
LESTER YOUNG tenor sav. 
WILLIE SMITH alto saz 
DIZZIE GILLESPIE trumpet 
MEL POWELL piano 
BILLY HADNOTT bass 
LEE YOUNG drums 





Feeling a draft 
The man I love When your lover has gone 


33C0X10086 12° Lono Plavina I can’t get started 
oh va Don’t blame me 
MIDNIGHT JAZZ AT CARNEGIE HALL* new volume 6 


SEB10036 7° Ertended Play 

featuring FLIP PHILLIPS 
BILL HARRIS 
JO JONES 
} ILLINOIS JACQUET 
. HOWARD McGHFE 
RAY BROWN 
HANK JONES 


LESTER YOUNG QUARTET (2) 


In a little Spanish town 
‘Deed I do 

Little Pee Blues 

Jeepers creepers 

SEB10037 7° Exrtendea Play 





Tal Ktelele, 


Perdido 
Mordido ‘ill recorded under the personal 
Endido 

33CX10020 12° Long Playing 
*previously issued 


supervision of Norman Granz 


Columbia Grapho} 
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53. AJAX (Continued) 


17063 
(10/1924) 


17064—A 
(10/1924) 


B 


17065 
(12/1924) 


17065 
(12 1924) 
17067—A 
(12/24) 
-B 


17068 
(1/1925) 


17069 
(1 1925) 


17070 


(1/1925) 


17071 
(1/1925) 


17072 


(1/1925) 


17073 
(1 1925) 


17074 


(2/1925) 


17075 
(1/1925) 


17076 
(2/1925) 


Just Like You Took My Man 
(31661. by Mamie Smith and 
her Jazz Hounds. 

Remorseful Blues (31662). by 
same. 

Workhouse Blues (31693), by 
Susie Smith and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

House Rent Blues (31695). by 
same. 

Lenox Avenue Shuffle (31687), 
by Texas Blues Destroyers. 
Down In The Mouth Blues 
( ), by same. 

(Both sides probably different 
from Pe 14341 and Vo 14913). 
Believe Me Hot Mama 
(31690). by Viola McCoy and 
Billy Higgins and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

Death Letter Blues (31682), by 
Choo Jazzers. 
Helea Gross 
Chow Jazzers. 
Crap Shooting Blues (31684). 
by same. 

What You Need Is Me ( ). 


and the Choo 


by Mamie Smi:h and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

My Sweet Man ( ) by 
same. 

I Don't Want Nobody (That 
Don't Want Me) ( ). by 


Rosa Henderson and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

Memphis Bound (? 31667 ”). 
by same. 

South Bound Blues ( ). by 
Josie Miles and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

Flora’s Blues ( ). by same 
Bloody Razor Blues (31700). 
by Helen Gross and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

Neglected Blues (31616). by 
same. 

Louisville Blues (31713). by 
Kansas City Five. 


Tempermental Papa (31715). 
by same. 
Rainy Weather Blues ( ) 


by Susie Smith and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers 

Salt Water Blues ( ). by 
same 

Blue Ivories (1625). by Millard 
G. Thomas. piano solo 
Reckless Blues (1628). by 
same. (Both also on Apex 
678 ) 

Graveyard Bound Blues 
(31718). by Susie Smith and 
the Choo Choo Jazzers 


Bullet Wound Blues (31706). 
by same 

(Both sides also on USA 
17075.) 

Sweet Man Joe ( ), by 
Josie Miles and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers 


Won't Someone Help Me Find 


by 


C. ALLEN 


7077 
(2 / 1925) 


17078—A 
(2/1925) 
B 


17079—A 
(2/1925) 


-B 


17080 
(2/1925) 


17081=-A 
(3/1925) 


B 


17082 
(5/1925) 


17083 


17084—-A 
(3 1925) 


17086 


(3/1925) 


17087 
(3/1925) 


17088 


(3 1925) 


17089 


(5/1925) 


17090 
(5/1925) 


17091—A 


My Lovin’ Man ( ), by 
same. 

If You Can't Ride Slow And 
Easy ( ). by Helen Gross 
and the Choo Choo Jazzers. 
Lost My Sweetie Blues ( ). 
by Hazel Meyers and the 
Choo Choo Jazzers. 

Believe Me Hot Mamma 


(31709), by Kansas City Five. 


St. Louis Blues (31711). by 
same. 
The Bye Bye Blues (31729), 


by Susie Smith and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

Weeping Willow Blues (31730). 
by same. 

A To Z Blues ( 
Miles-Billy Higgins 
Choo Choo Jazzers. 
I'm Done, Done. Done With 
You ( ). by same. 

Meat Man Pete (31737). by 
Susie Smith and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

12th Street Blues (31675), by 
Rosa Henderson and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

Conjure Man Blues ( ). by 
Helen Gross and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

He Used To Be Mine (But 
You Can Have Him Now) 
( ), by Hazel Meyers and 
the Choo Choo Jazzers. 
Satisfied ( ). by Josie Miles 
and the Choo Choo Jazzers. 


). by Josie 
and the 


Picnic Time ( ). by Billy 
Higgins and the Choo Choo 
Jazzers. 

How Do You Do? (679A). 
by Art Gillham-——-comedy song. 
‘Wavy Out West In Kansas 
(679B). by Lou Hayes 
comedy song. J 
Fishing ( ), by Chris Smith 
Trifling Mama ( ) by 
Chris Smith and Henry Troy. 
Bitter Feelin’ Blues ( ). by 
Helen Gross and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

Nobody Knows How I Feel 
by Susie Smith and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

Cross Word Papa (31743). by 
Josie Miles and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

There'll Be Some Changes 
Made (31749), by same. 

Cross Word Puzz'e Blues 
( ), Clarinet Jazz Special 


by Bob Fuller. 

Sweet "N Pretty Mamma Blues 
( ). by same. 

Sore Bunion Blues ( ). by 
Susie Smith and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 


Put Me In The Alley Blues 
( ). by same. 

And Just A Cabaret Nightin- 
gale ( ). by Josie Miles 


and the Choo Choo Jazzers 
Funny Feelin’ Blues (31767). 
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(2 / 1925) 


B 
17092 
(2/1925) 
17093 
(2/1925) 
17094 
(2/1925) 
17095 
(2 1925) 
17098--A 
17100 
17105—A 
17108-——-A 
B 
17109 
17112—A 
B 
17113 
17114—A 
B 
17116 
(5/1925) 


continued 





by Bob Fuller 
piano and banjo acc. 

Spread Yo Stuff (31765), by 
same. 

It Ain't Gonna Rain No Mo’ 


clarinet solo, 


( ), 
acc. 
De Clouds Are Gwine To Roll 
Away ( ), by same. 


by Josie Miles, banjo 


Black Hearse Blues ( ), by 
Susie Smith and the Chou 
Choo Jazzers. 

Scandal Blues ( ), by same. 


Just One Word of Consolation 
( ). by Josephine Jonest 
and the Choo Choo Jazzers. 

| Wonder What's Become Of 
Sally ( ), by same. 

How Can I Miss You ( >. 
by Susie Smith—Billy Higgins 
and the Choo Choo Jazzers. 
You Aint Nothin’ To Me 
( ), by same. 

Where The Dreamy Wabash 
Flows (5561 ). by Fletcher 
Henderson and his’ Orch. 
(from Regal 9684, Apex 8230, 
etc.) (reverse unknown). 


My Best Girl ( ), by 
(Sam ?) Lanin and his Orch. 
In A Little Rendezvous ( ), 


by same? 

Indian Love Call (5766-2), by 
California Ramblers (Also on 
Apex 8340, Starr 8277; reverse 
unknown). 

How Do You Do It (5803-1), 
by Lew Gold’s Dance Orches- 
tra. 


Oh!Mabel (5764-2). by Cali- 
fornia Ramblers. 
Evervbody Loves My Baby 


(5748- ), by Fletcher Hender- 
son and his Orch. (from Regal 
9774; reverse unknown). 

Oh Katherina (5821-2), by 
California Ramblers (also on 
Apex 8308, Starr 8323). 
Nobody Knows What A Red 
Headed Mama Can Do ( ) 
by Golden Gate Orchestra. 
Alabamy Bound (5835- ), by 
Fletcher Henderson and _ his 
Orch. (from Regal 9789; re- 
verse unknown). 

rll See You In My Dreams 
(5810- ), by Fletcher Hender- 
son and his Orchestra (from 
Re 9775). 

In The Shade Of The Shelter- 
ing Tree (5802-1). by Cali- 
fornia Ramblers (also on Starr 
8322. Apex 8311). 

Everything My Sweetie Does 
Pleases Me (31790), by Rosa 
Henderson and the Kansas 
City Four. (On Do 3504 as 
by Flora Dale.) 

It Takes A Two Time Papa 
(To ake A One-Time Mamma 
Mad) (31795) by Rosa Hender- 
son and the Choo Choo 


on page 36 














CAN’T DANCE 
Dear Sir, 

Surely the jazz scene has never been 
more wonderful than it is today. Yet 
sometimes I feel almost embarrassed to 
love the music. Surrounded by teenage 
moronia and cranky critics, it makes 
me wonder if I’m suffering from arrested 
development. 

Jazz, it seems to me, is reaching matur- 
ity. But why is it so frequently betrayed 
by people who are in a position to lead 
youngsters to an intelligent appreciation 
of Jazz? Right now I’m thinking of 
Staniey Dance. 

An excellent, vigorous stylist (in words, 
that is), Mr. Dance has, despite a limited 
taste, several admirable critical qualities. 
But colour-blindness is not one of them. 

He is occasionally capable of saying 
a kind word or two about some white 
musician but woebetide any white man 
whose style he dislikes. He will be 
polite about any Negroes whose style 
he doesn’t favour; he will be as cheaply 
insulting as he can to a white player. 
If you doubt me, look back through some 
Lightly and Politely columns and see 
how, for example, Gillespie, Rollins ag 
DeFranco (“pleasing as a dentist's drill” 
Rogers, Getz and Baker are spike Bg 
criticism-wise. 

Chet Baker is a favourite target. Well. 
last December I heard Baker in an early 
morning jam session with Barrett Deems 
and some French musicians. He is a 
superb swinging jazzman whose current 
style has not yet been caught on record. 

In the June Jazz Journal Mr. Dance 
joins forces with an unhappy Metronome 
reader to call white jazzmen in California 
punks. With pele he quotes a letter 
to Metronome which makes the pathetic 
assertion that whites “copy everything we 
Negroes do—our music, our dress. walk, 
dance—everything’. Note the writer's 
attempt to gain credit, because he is a 
Negro, for things created by people who, 
more or less, share his pigmentation. 
Most of the great achievements (political. 
moral. mechanical, etc.) of the last few 
hundred years at least have been by 
whites. I share their colour. more or 
less. Does this entitle me to think | 
am a fine fellow. a member of a master 
race in everything but iazz, dancing, 
walking and current sartorial fads? I’m 
not so race-opinionated as to try to claim 
credit for myself because such as Bix. 
Berigan and Braff had/have white skins. 
On the contrary, shouldn't we all take 
vride that among the products of the 
human race are the talents of Armstrong, 
Young, Parker and many more? 

Do the followers of the Metronome 
correspondent, including Dance, Suggest 
that Negro musicians such as John Lewis 
and Duke Ellington should stop deriving 
inspiration from European music? Why 
thehell shouldn't they? And what sen- 
sible critic would deny that such as Stan 
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Getz, Tal Farlow and Bud Freeman are 
fine jazzmen? 

Dance also quotes Lucky Thompson 
denouncing “those jazz pharisees who 
continually try to deny coloured people 
the creation of jazz.” Could we know 
who these pharisees are please? 

If Dance and those of like mind wish 
to maintain that only Negroes have a 
prescriptive right to jazz greatness. here's 
a tip on how to ensure this: make sure 
that few other job opportunities (than 
instrumentalism) are open to Negroes. 
herd them together in segregated slum 
housing and encourage drug-taking and 
brothels. Lynch some of those that 
step out of line. That should keep ‘em 
playing the blues. And if Mr. Dance 
advocates such a policy loudly enough 
it might earn him a medal from the Klan. 

DAVID R. G. GRIFFITHS 
Edgware. Middlesex. 


(1 am pretty accustomed to hot and 
vicious reioinders from cool fans upset 
by criticism of their idols, but this one 
has some novel angles! 

The fact that false, exaggerated esti- 
mates of jazz potential, made with a 
basic element of racial prejudice, have 
for lone been detrimental to the welfare 
of coloured musicians, is conveniently 
ionored. The West Coast example has 
been too obvious to need any further 
comment from me. Colour-blindness 
may or may not be an “admirable criti- 
cal quality”, but at the present stage of 
civilization it appears to me too unrealis- 
tic to attain it by shutting the eyes to 
preiuices which still unfortunately exist. 
1 have never maintained anything so 
stuvid as that “only Negroes have a pre- 
scriptive right to jazz greatness’, but since 
they have undoubtedly made, and con- 
tinue to make, by far the most valuable 
contribution, | believe they should get 
a fairer share of the cake. 

Well-satisfied members of the race to 
which Mr. Griffiths and I belong ought 
always to balance their delight in its 
political, moral and mechanical achieve- 
ments (especially the latter!) with reflec 
tions on Hiroshima, the eas chambers in 
Poland and apartheid in South Africa. 
Materially, we may be doing all right, 
but sviritually we have been slipping for 
five hundred years. 

Please excuse me, Mr. Griffiths, if 1 
continue to attack what 1 conceive to be 
mechanization and corruption in jazz 

Stanley Dance.) 


WARDELL 
Dear Sir, 

1 heartily agree with Mr. Bishop in 
his article contained in the June issue 
of “Jazz Journal’, that the death of 
Wardell Grav was a ereat loss to jazz, 
but he would be quite wrong if he 
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thought that no memorial album was 
issued. 

In the 13th June issue cf “Downbeat” 
there is mentioned a two volume mem- 
orial album of Wardell’s work. Such 
great jazzZmen as Art Farmer, Hamp 
Hawes, Sonny Criss. Clark Terry and 
Chuck Thompson are backing Wardell 
up. It is a reissue recorded on the Pres- 
tige label. 

IRELAND, 
Plymouth 
MOW THE GRAAS 
Dear Sir, 

So the beloved Berta has taken Miles 
under her protective wing, but, naughty 
girl, she has cast the M.J.Q. to the four 
winds. I am curious to know whether 
she was ever banged over the head by 
Dizzy’s trumpet or Baird's alto. 

I do, however, admire her articles. She 
says what she means, and pulls no 
punches. The same applies to Stanley 
Dance. I live in hope that the Jazz 
Journal will find a modernist with equal 
ferocity to join the fray. 

Long live the Jovrnal and all it stands 
for. But to the point: 

I am very much distressed by the 
apparent attitude of sundry newcomers 
to the jazz scene, in rejecting many of 
the older musicians. My first contact 
with jazz was at a very early age. when 
| heard Hamp’s “Munsen Street Break 
down”. Being very young. | was tn- 
fluenced. 

Now | am _ confroated with othe 
people, also in their early twenties, who 
inform me that my views are all cock- 
eyed. People who were introduced to 
iazz, via the Mulligan Quartet and the 
Rogers Band. How could such men as 
Bob Cooper ever hold the positions they 
do, today, if Pres. and Hawk had 
never gone before? Chet Baker, in a 
radio broadcast, maintained that Monk 
was up and coming. Monk up and came 
long before Mr. Baker gained notoriety 
Yes. Mr. Baker, | am very sorry that you 
are losing your teeth, because it means 
that we shall have to tolerate more of 
vour horrible singing 

The other day. | asked a “Cool Boy” 
what his opinion of the Basie Band was 
He replied: “Not bad, but still very 
bepvish.” Oh mv! When do pigs start 
to flv? Another fellow complained about 
Bird’s dirty tone, and bad phrasing. Hts 
favourite alto was Earl Bostic! The situa 
tion is getting beyond a joke 

My friend can vouch for this one 
Two voung ladies, on being confronted 
by a large name band. remarked: “Coo! 
Look! They've got big saxophores for 
the big men, and little ones for the little 
men!” May I suggest these ladies return 
to Johnny Ray 

In conclusion: If Mr. Graas and his 
devotees are ashamed to play tazz. | 
suggest they find another name for the 








weird music (?) they are so fond of per- 
forming. A good title would be “Yin- 
tonyiddleifo”, as much of their stuff 
would make good background music for 
a “Show called Fred”. 

G. E. RICE, 


Horsham. 


CAMERA SHY 
Dear Sir. 

“Dizzy has never shown more tech- 
nique than George Mitchell, Tommy 
Ladnier or even ‘Humph’!” declares 
P. Tritton. 

This statement, when considered in the 
context of his whole letter, infers that 
the trumpeters Mitchell, Ladnier and 
Lyttelton have, or had, techniques of an 
inferior nature. This inference is signifi- 
cantly reinforced when one reads about 
the “abominable squeakings and squawk- 
ings” of Gillespie in another part of the 
same letter. Whilst in another place it 
is stated that Louis Armstrong had more 
technique in the period 1925-30 than 
“modernist” trumpetmen of today. 

Therefore I take it that (a) Mitchell 
and Ladnier (excluding Lyttelton for the 
moment) were jazzmen of no outstand- 
ing technique, and (b) that Louis Arm- 
strong was a much greater technician in 
the years 1925-30 than the two above- 
mentioned trumpeters—his contempor- 
aries. This must be so if Tritton holds 
that Armstrong was technically better in 
those years than most (or perhaps any) 
who have come since, and that even 
some of these latter musicians are techni- 
cally vastly superior to Ladnier or 
Mitchell. 

In my opinion these two “theories” 
are arguable. 

Let us take the first. George Mitchell's 
technique (without taking anything else 
into account) on the New Orleans 
Wanderer—Bootblack sides and several 
Morton discs is of a category that has 
rarely been surpassed, whilst Ladnier’s 
recorded work, both as accompanist and 
bandsman, is of such a high technical 
standard that parallels do not easily 
come to mind. 

Comparing them with Armstrong of 
the “twenties, was Satchmo’s technique 
so much better? Was it not long sus- 
pected that the trumpeter on the Boot- 
black session was Armstrong? 

And when did Louis better Ladnier’s 
blues accompaniments? When was he 
a better master of the ensemble trumpet 
role? Ladnier had technique enough to 
express exactly what he meant, his tech- 
nique keeping pace with the majesty of 
his emotion. He never descended to 
exhibitionistic tricks. Louis did! 

Surely the truth is that Louis was 
around when photographs were being 
taken—the others weren't. Of course 
Armstrgng is great, but the. immense 
prestige built up by commercial interests 
in later years, and the sheer quantity of 
his recordings, have not only greatly 
biased popular opinion, but also blinded 
critical appraisal. 

Whilst Armstrong is today féted the 
world over, Mitchell languishes some- 
where in obscurity, and Ladnier is seven- 
teen years gone. 

Go on, turn your head. look at the 
sun—it’s only a star after all! 

As for Humphrey Lyttelton. perhaps 
Mr. Tritton has more _ justification 
perhaps! 

D. W. HALLIWELL. 
Brighouse. 


PLONK, PLONK 
Sir, 

What has Mr. Boatfield got against the 
banjo? In his record reviews and else- 
where he repeatedly criticises it appar- 
ently on no better grounds than that 
it is old-fashioned. In reviewing a recent 
Eric Silk record he refers to the banjo 
as a “wretched instrument” and _ asks 
“what is wrong with a guitar?” Perhaps 
the reason why many bands prefer the 
banjo to the guitar is that even played 
badly the banjo can at least make itself 
heard, while all too often the guitar 
makes no audible contribution to 
ensemble work. 

Elsewhere Mr. Boatfield refers to the 
“hypnotic limping beat” of the York- 
shire Jazz Band. a band which employs 
tuba. banjo and drums as a rhythm sec- 
tion. Does he think their beat would 
be any less hypnotic or limping if the 
banjo were replaced by a guitar? In 
the same sentence he calls the combina- 
tion of banio and tuba “curiously anti- 
quated”, which, it seems to me, is as 
foolish and pointless as calling the front 
line of trumpet, clarinet and trombone 
as “curiously antiquated”. 

Many of the greatest bands in the his- 
tory of jazz, including Armstrong’s Hot 
Five and Hot Seven”. have preferred the 
banjo to the guitar. The banjo was good 
enough for Johnny St. Cyr, Laurence 
Marrero and countless others, many of 
them great mus:cians; why then, Mr. 
Boatfield, is it not good enough for 
those of our own day who are trying to 
play the same sort of music? 

I realise, by the way, that my prefer- 
ence for the banjo is as purely personal 
as Mr. Boatfield’s dislike of it—and 
equally open to criticism. I will admit, 
too, that the guitar is better for certain 
types of music—folk-singing, blues, work 
songs and so forth; but I am ready to 
defend against all comers the statement 
that, unless it is plaved by a real wizard 
the guitar must yield first place to the 
banjo in any band playing traditional 
jazz. 

ROGER W. JONES. 
Uppingham. 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN? 
Dear Sir, 

It may interest you to learn that the 
concert pianist Friedrich Gulda has made 
his jazz debut at Birdland with a septet. 
according to Time (the magazine I love 
to hate). I am not competent to judge 
his concert work; purely subjectively I 
found his recording of Beethoven's 
“Hammerklavier” piano sonata (Op. 106) 
the only lucid one I have heard; Gulda 
makes sense of it. What is amusing 
about his jazz playing is that he has 
fled into jazz from modern classical 
music, which he doesn't like. This will 
come as something of a shock to our 
jazz modernists, who volubly insisted 
that modern iazz was just one facet of 
modern music in general. I call the 
attention of Miss Wood and your resi- 
dent ironist. Mr. Dance. to this litte 
contretempts. 

J. S. SHIPMAN. 
Auburndale. Mass. 

LOUDLY AND WITH FEELING 
Dear Sir. 

Hitherto | have found Miss Woods 
articles. for the most part. educative. 
instructive: and often highly amusing. 
However this time—in the words of her 
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own: countrymen, “Baby, you sure loused 
up the works”! For instance, I would 
be extremely interested to know (a) just 
what qualifications support her psycho- 
analytical probings into the mind of (i) 
John Lewis, (ii) Percy Heath, and (b) 
does she really like her jazz FORTIS- 
SIMO all the time? Has she never heard 
of contrasts? Gee, I guess her world 
must surely be a “rough, tough, NOISY 
old apple”. So why waste time listening 
to the MJQ if all you want is “rhythm 
and bash”? I bet Berta just loves the 
old “rock and roll”! And anyway, since 
when has ANY small group been put 
directly on to wax, minus amplification. 
and not suffered in consequence? I 
understand we have progressed beyond 
the era of the 1930's and it’s well 
remembered “find the banjo” recordings. 

As for the acute melancholia attributed 
to Lewis and Percy Heath—not to men- 
tion their total lack of beat-—-has she 
never spun “One Bass Hit’? If that isn't 
rhythmic I’m a longhaired son of a so- 
and-so! 

However, her crowning “boob” insofar 
as I am concerned, was the pure tripe 
concerning “the broad, common objec- 
tive of the coloured people—to destroy 
in themselves all Negroid tendencies and 
characteristics’. I have never yet met 
a coloured person who wasn’t proud of 
his race; justifiably so. and I have known 
a great many. Nor have I heard of a 
Negro who felt shame or humiliation at 
the thought that his ancestors gave birth 
to jazz, thereby causing him to “destroy 
the music within him’. Lord help the 
jazz fan if this were really so, for we 
all know that music is probably one of 
the Negro’s greatest characteristics. 

In conclusion I would like to add, 
apropos of Miss Woods’ final paragraph; 
if it turns out that we have “got it com- 
ing’, whether we be trad, mainstream, 
or modern—“Let’s have the facts Ma’am, 
let's have the facts!” 

G. WILKINSON, 
Blackpool. 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


compiled by STANLEY DANCE 


Albam, Manny. (arr. Joe Newman, Mick Travis, 
Jimmy Nottingham, tp; Urbie Green, Bob 
Brookmeyer, Billy Byers, tb; Al Cohn, ts: Sol 
Schiinger, bs; Hal McKusick, bs; Milt Hinton 
b: Osie Johnson, d.) Anything goes; Headstrong; 
Black bottom; The changing scene; The turning 
point; Charmaine; Diga diga doo; Royal 
Garden Blues; Swingin’ on a star; Intermezzo; 
Ferris wheel; Urbanity VICTOR LPM 1211 

Apolo, a night at the featuring Count Basie, Coles 
and Atkins (dancers, George Kirby (imperso- 
nator), the Keynotes (vocal group), Jackie 
Mabley (comedienne), Amateur Show; annota- 
ted by Langston Hughes 

VANGUARD VRS 9006 

Armstrong, Louis. Six Feet four: The faithful 
hussar COLUMBIA 40711 
Lazybones; Easy street (both with Gary Crosby) 

DECCA 29921 
Royal garden blues; Tin roof blues; The faithful 
hussar: Muskrat ramb‘le: All of me: 12th St 
Rag: Undecided; Dardanella: West End Blues: 


Tiger rag COLUMBIA CL 840 
Bailey, Pearl. Tired: Go back where you stayed 
last night VERVE V—2013 
Zing. went the strings of my _ heart: That 
certain feeling SUNSET 2018 
Bartholomew, Dave. Would you? Turn your 


lamps down low IMPERIAL 5390 
Basie, Count. Amazing love: Magic CLEF 89171 
Extended blues: I want a little girl; Lady be 
good; Song of the islands; Basie beat; She’s 
funny that way: Count’s organ blues; K.C 
organ blues; Blue and_= sentimental; Stan 
shorthair; As long as I live; Royal garden blues 
CLEF MG C—706 
Bauer, Billy (g). It’s a blue world: Maybe I love 
you too much: Lincoln tunnel: Night cruise; 
Too marvellous for words: Lady Estelle’s dream; 
You'd be so nice to come home to; When it’s 
s'eepy time down south: The way you look 
tonight; Lullaby of the leaves: Blue mist 
NORGRAM MG N—1082 
Breasley, Jimmy. Ella Jane: No love for me 
MODERN 991 
Bennett, Max (bass: with Nick Travis, Carl 
Fontana, Charlie Mariano, Jack Nimitz Dave 
heart be'ongs to daddy: Something to remember 
McKenna. Me! Lewis) Johnny Jaguar; My 
vou by: I hadn't anyone till you: Ira of the 
I.R.A.; Max is the factor; Strike up the band: 
Thirteen toes; Polka dots and moonbeams; Nice 
work if you can get it 
BETHLEHEM BCP—48 
Berry, Chuck. Roll over, Beethoven: Drifting 
heart ‘HESS 1626 
Big Maybelle. That's a pretty good love: Candy 
SAVOY 1195 
Billy Boy. You've got me wrong: Here’s my 
picture VEE-JAY 192 
Bland, Billy. Chicken hop: Oh, you for me 
Brim, John. I wou!d hate to see you go; You 
got me where you want me CHESS 1624 
Brown, Boyce (as: Wild Bill Davidson, tp: Cutty 
Cutshall, th: Pee Wee Russell, c: Ernie Caceres, 
c and bs: Gene Schroeder, p: Paul Smith, g; 
Bob Casey, b; George Wettling d) Linger 
awhile: Someday, sweetheart: My blue heaven: 
Out of nowhere: Sweet Georgia Brown: Blues 
for Bovce: World is waiting for the sunrise: 
Sister Kate; I never knew 
ABC-PARAMOUNT ABC—121 
Brown, Little Wi'lie. Going back to the country 
Just like this SUNTAN 1112 
Butterfield, Billy (tp: Lou GcGarity, tb: Hal 
McKusick, c: Boomie Richman, ts and_ bs: 
Moe Wechlser. p: Milton Hinton, b: Don 
Lamond, d) Ti-pi-tin: Soft strut: Says my heart: 
World on a string: I’m an old cowhand; All 
right, be that wav: Anything for you; He’s a 
devil in his own home town: Somewhere along 
the way VICTOR LPM 1212 
Byrd, Donald (tp; Hank Mobley, ts; Ronnie Ball, 
Dp) Doug Watkins b: Kenny Clarke, d) 
There'll never be another you; Cattin’: 
Madeleine; When I fall in love; (tp: John La 
Porta, as: oHrace Silver, 0; Wendell Marshall, 
b: Kenny Clarke, d) Budo; [| married an 
ange!: The jazz message (freedom for all) 
SAVOY MG-—12064 
Byrd, Johnny. 22 minutes; The last touch will 
be on you GROOVE 0155 
Ca'loway, Cab. Remember when?: Chiveer 
chigger wa wa ABC-PARAMOUNT 9689 
Carter, Benny. Isn't it romantic?; Some other 


spring: These things you left me; Gone with 
the wind; I got it bad; Long ago and far away; 
Alone together; Bewitched, bothered and 
bewildered: Cocktails for two: Key largo: I’ve 
got the world on a string: "Round Midnight 
NORGRAN N—1058 
Charles, Teddy (vibes; Art Farmer, tp; Gigi 
Gryce, as; J. R. Montrose, ts; George Barrow, 
Sol Schlinger, bs; Mal Waldron, p; Jimmy 
Raney, g; Don Butterfield, tuba; Teddy Kotick 
b: Joe Harris, d) Vibrations; The quiet time; 
The emperor; Nature boy; Green blues; You 
go to my head; Lydian M-1 
ATLANTIC LP 1229 
Childers, Buddy (tp; Herb Steward, ts: Bob 
Harrington, p; Harry Babasin, b; Milt Holland, 
d) Honeysuckle sam; Sam metrically; My wild 
Irish Sam; Sentimental Sam; Ding dong, Sam 
is dead: Sam ‘n’ eggs; Deviled Sam; Wham 
Sam: Thank you, Sam; Sam’s serenade; Three 
Sams in a fountain; Canned Sam 
LIBERTY LJH 6009 
Childs, Lillian. 22 minutes: The last laugh will 
be on you GROOVE 0155 
Clarke, Kenny (d: Donald Byrd, tp: John La 
Porta, as; Ronnie Ball, p; Wendell Marshall, 
b) Volcano; LaPorta-thority; | hear a rhapsody; 
Will wail; Yesterdays; Play, fiddle-play 
SAVOY MG _ 12065 
Cole. King (p: Oscar Moore, g: Wesley Prince, b) 
Honeysuckie rose: I like to riff; Sweet Lorraine: 
Call the police; That ain’t right; This side up; 
Gone with the draft; Babs: This will make you 
laugh; Are you for it?; Early morning blues: 
Scotchin’ with the soda DECCA DL 8260 
Collins, Al Jazzbo (ftg; Jimmy Nottingham, Gene 
Quill, Don Elliott, Hank Jones, Wendell 
Marshall, Shadow Wilson, Coleman Hawkins 
Zanzy; Ida Bridges falling down; Flying down 
to Rio: The things we did last summer; Darn 
that dream; Impressions; Foolin’ round; The 
man I love; Blues CORAL CRL 57035 
Connor, Chris. I get a kick out of you; Something 
to love for: Get out of town; Where are you?; 
Anything goes; When the wind was green; He 
was too good for me; You make me feel so 
young: Everytime: Way out there; My April 
heart; Almost like being in love 
ATLANTIC 1228 
Davis, Carmen (vocal, acc. Ernie Freeman) Your 
kiss: No, no baby MIDDLE-TONE 009 
Davis, Eddie. Dizzy atmosphere; Tenderly 
KING 4928 
Davis, Miles (tp: John Coltrane, ts; Red Garland, 
p: Paul Chambers, b; Philly Jo Jones, d) 
Squeeze me: There is no greater love; How am 
I to know!: S'posin’; The theme: Stablemates 
PRESTIGE 7014 
Defranco. Buddy. The bright one; Sonny’s idea; 
Laura: Everything happens to me: Vil 
remember April: Willow weep for me: Minor 
incident; A fogey day NORGRAN N—-1079 
Buddy’s blues: Ferdinando; It could happen to 
me; Autumn in N.Y.; Left field; Show eyes; 
But not for me; Bass on balls 
NORGRAN N—1069 
Dodds, Johnny and Kid Ory. Gate mouth: Too 
tight blues: I can’t say; Pedido Street blues: 
Papa dip: Mixed salad; Brown Bottom Bess; 
My baby: Mad dog: Lady love; Oriental man 
Flat foot EPIC LN 3207 
Drew, Kenny (p: Joe Maini, as and ts: Leroy 
Vinnegar, b; ,Lawrence Marable, d) — Talkin’- 
walkin’; In the prescribed manner: Prelude to 
a kiss: Wee-dot: Hidden channel; Dedline; 
I'm old-fashioned: Minor — blues Walkin’- 
talkin’ JAZZ WEST JWLP—4 
Eldridge, Roy. Dale's wail: Love for sale: Man 
I love: Oscar’s arrangement: Willow weep for 
me: Somebody loves me; When your lover has 
vone: When it's sleepy time down south 
Fee'ing a draft; Don’t blame me: Echoes of 
Harlem; I can’t get started CLEF C—705 
Etiington, Duke (full band) East St Louis 
Toodle-oo; Creole Love Call; Stompy Jones: 
Jeep is jumpin’; Jack the Bear; In a mellow 
tone: Ko-ko: Midriff: Stomp, look and 'sten 
Unbooted character; Lonesome lullaby; Upper 
Manhatten medical group 
BETHLEHEM BCP 60 
Emerson. Billy ‘“*The Kid". Don't start me to 
lying; You won't stay home 
VEE-JAY 175 
Fuller, Johnny, Don't slam thet door Restless 
IMPERIAL 5395 
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Gaines, Fats. Katy Lee; You're with me, baby 
AUTHENTIC 701 

Garcia, Russ (arr.: Frank Rosolino, Herbie 
Harper, Tommy Pederson, Maynard Ferguson, 
tb: Dick Houlgate bs; Marty Paich, p; Red 
Mitchell, b; Stan Levey, d) I'll never forget 
what's-her-name; But beautiful; Dancing on the 
ceiling; The boy next door; Just one of those 
things; Zigeuner; Limehouse blues; Lush life 
Lover come back to me; Ramona; Someone to 
watch over me; What is this thing called love 
BETHLEHEM BCP—46 

Gilliam, Earl. Wrong doing woman; Petite baby 
SARG 133 

Green, Freddie (g; Joe Newman, tp: Henry Coker, 
tb: Al Cohn, c and ts; Nat Pierce, p; Milt 
Hinton, b; Jo Jones, Osie Johnson, d) Up in 
the blues; Down for double; Back and forth 
Free and easy; Learnin’ the biues; Freed bag 
Something's gotti give: Easy does it; Little Red 
Swinging back: A date with Ray: When you 


wish upon a star VICTOR LPM 1210 
Greer, Big John. Let me come home; Come 
back; Uncle John KING 4941 


Guitar Slim. Down th'ough the years;*Oh, yeah 
ATCO 6072 
Hale, Corky (harp, fl, p:; Buddy Collette, ts; 
Howard Roberts) zg: Red Mitchell, b; Larry 
Bunker, Chico Hamuton, d) toxggy Day; Soon; 
What is there to say?; Island in the West 
Indies; I can’t get started; Autumn in N.Y 
Somebody loves me; But not for me; Taking 
a chance on love; April in Paris; Cabin in the 
sky; London in July 
GENE NORMAN GNP—1I7 
Hamilton, Chico (d; Buddy Collette, as, ts and 
fl.; Fred Katz, ce.io; Jim Hail, g; Carson Smith, 
b) Jonalah; Chrissie; The wind; Gone lover 
The ghost; Sleepy slept here; Takin’ a chance 
on love; The squimp; Topsy; Drums west 
Sleep PACIFIC JAZZ PJ—1216 
Hampton, Lionel (vibes; Oscar Peterson, p; Herb 
Eliis, g: Ray Brown, gz: Buddy Rich, d I 
can’t get started; Halie!ujah; Sweethearts on 
parade; Flying home; Love for sale; Midnight 


sun; Hamp’s boogie A.R.S. G—403 
Harris, Bill. Biil not Phil; You're blasé; D’ Anjou 
Imagination; Blackstrap; Poogerini; Bijou; 


G.oomy Sunday; C-Jam Blues; Jive at five 
Tutti-frutti; Sue loves Mabe 
NORGRAN N—1062 
Hawes, Hampton (p; Red Mitchell, b; Chuck 
Thompson, d) You and the night and the 
mis.c; Stella by starlight; Blues for Jacque 
Yesterdays; Steeplechase; "Round midnight; Just 
squeeze me; Autumn in N.Y Section blues 
CONTEMPORARY C3515 
Heyman Bill I want my baby: Easy 
ALADDIN 3323 
Higgins, Chuck. Oh, yeah; | need your love 
DOOTONE 396 
Hines, Earl. Solid mama; Ridin’ a riff 
Cavernism; Darkness; Hines rhythm; Goodnight 
sweet dreams, goodnight; Pianology; Rhythm 
sundae; Honeysuckle rose; Inspiration: Rosetta 
Madhouse EPIC LN 3223 
Hodges, Johnny. Who's excited; Sweepin’ the 
blues away; Standing room only; Below the 
Azores; Sweet Georgia Brown; Duke's blues 
Tenderly; Tea for two; What's I'm gotchere 
Nothin’ yet NORGRAN N—-1059 
Holiday, Billie Deep song; You better go now 
Don't explain; *Tain’t nobody's business: God 
bless the child; Them there eyes; Good morning 
heartache: No more; No good man; I'll look 
around; Easy living; What is this thing called 


love? DECCA DL 8215 
Hooker, John Lee. Every night; Troub!e blues 
VEE-JAY 188 


Hope, Lynn. Blues in F; Cherry 
ALADDIN 3322 
Hucko, Peanuts (c. with big band incl 
Butterfield, Griffin, Schertzer, McGarity, Hinton 
Lamond) Let's dance; Bugle call rag: Don’t 
be that way; King Porter Stomp; Stompin’ at 
the Savoy; One o'clock jump; Sheik; More than 








you know; Someday sweetheart; Sweet Georgia 
Brown; Whispering: China Boy 
GRAND AWARD 33—331 
Jackson, Mahalia. He's my light: If you just 
keep still APOLLO 304 
Jamal, Ahmad (p: Ray Crawford, g:  Israle 
Crosby. b) Perfidia: Love for sale: Rica pulpa: 
Autumn leaves: Squeeze me; Something to 
remember you by: Black beauty; The donkey 
serenade; Don’t blame me: They can’t take 


that away EPIC LN 3212 
James, Harry (tp: big band with Willie Smith, 
Juan Tizol) The mole; Autumn serenade: 


Sleepy time gal: Crazy rhythm; Melancholy 
rhapsody; September song: Carnival; Strictly 
instrumental: Blue again: Doncha go away 
mad: These foolish things: Somebody loves me 
Street scene CAPITOL W 712 
Jam Session (Lionel! Hampton, vibes: Roy 
E'dridge, Dizzy Gillespie, tp: Johnny Hodges, 
as: Flip Phillips, Hlinois Jacquet, Ben Webster. 
ts: Oscar Peterson, p; Ray Brown, b; Buddy 
Rich. d) Jam blues: Tenderly; I’ve got the 
world on a string; What's new; I got it bad 
Don’t blame me: Imagination: Someone _ to 
watch over me: Body and soul: She's funny 
that way CLEFF C—7II 
(Eldridge, Gil'espie, Harris, DeFranco. Phillips, 
Peterson_ Ellis, Brown. Bellson) Funky Blues 


No. 2 (Shavers, Hodges, Carter, Parker. 
Webster. Phillips, Peterson, Kessel. Brown 
Heard) Jam Blues No. 1 ARS G.404 


Jazz Studio Five (Ralph Burns. p: Joe Newman 
tp: Billy Byers, tb: Jim Buffington, Fr. horn 
Dave Schildkraut. as and c: Herbie Mann, ts 
fi. piccolo: Bill Barber. tuba: Milt Hinton, b 
Osie Johnson, d) Cool cat on a hot tin roof 
What am I here for Jazz Club, U.S.A il 
be around: Royal Garden Blues: Nocturne 
South Gonzales Street Parade 

DECCA DL 8235 

Johnson, Osie Half loved: The rhinoceros 

VIVTOR 6547 

Jones, Hank. Thad’s pad: Things are so pretty 
in the spring: Little girl blue: Odd number 
B'ues for Lady Day: Night we called it a day 
Yesterdays’ You're blasé: Tea for two: Blue 
room CLEF C—707 

Jones, Jonah (tp: George Rhodes, p: John 
Browne, b: Harold Austin, d It’s all ri 





with me: From this moment on: Learnin’ the 


b'ues: Something’s gotta give: All of you 
Lullaby of Birdiand: Basin Street: High Society 
Tin Roof Blues: Muskrat Ramble: At sundowr 

GROOVE LG—100! 


King, Al. Joy ride: Melancholy horn 


DAVIS 448 
King, Mabel. I'm gonna change: Alabama rock 
n’ roll RAMA 200 


Krupa, Gene (big band) hat’s your mistake 
G and 1 blues VERVE V—2016 
Latore, Johnny Red hot fryin’ pan: Roof Is 
Comin’ Down GRAND 140 
Lewis, Sabby. Kenny's blues: Ding-a-ling 
ABC-PARAMOUNT 9685 
Lightnin’ Slim. Wonderin’ and goin’: Goin’ home 
EXCELLO 2080 
Little Esther. You can bet your life: *Tain’t 
ea Ae SAVOY 1193 
Little Richard. Rip it up: Ready Teddy 
SPECIALITY 579 
One more ct tt 


‘ 


lance with vou 
CHECKER 838 
Alpert. b: Ed Shaug- 
Phil Bodner 


Little Walter 
Fiving saucer (instr 
Lowe, Mundell (c: Trigs« 
nessy. d: Al Klink fi and bs 








yboe and Eng. horn) Speak low: We'll be 
togeth n: Memories of you: I'll d 
Y know what love is: I dre ’ 
muct in January: I take ri It* 
sO ME in the country: O I 
d-tashioned: Goodbye 
RIVERSIDE 12-2 
Marshall, Frankie. Fanny Lou: Why. oh. why 
ATCO 607 


(accordior Art Farmer: Julius 
erbie Mann. Gigi Gryce. Dick Katz 
Oscar Pettfird Kenny Clarke Not 
Now see how you are: The Puritar 

5 ia P 





only hav 





deep 1s t -ar ] 
for vou: Later or DAWN 1104 
Maxted, Billy (p: Chuck Forsyth. tp: Lee Gifford 
tr Sa Pace c Charlie 7 Sonny 
Igoe, d) Washington and Lee Swin 
Panama Swingin Rose of Texas 
le 





blues: Batt of the repub'ic: Ju } 
CADENCE 1012 

At the jazz band ball: Basin Street blues: Big 
kee 





crash from China: Muskrat ramble 
dood'e Dixie: Black and blue: I’ve found 
new baby: Hindustar CADENCE 
McCain, Jerry. Rur Uncle John. rur Things 
ain't right EXCELLO 201 
McLean, Jackie (as: Donald Byrd. tp: E!mo Hope 
p: Doug Watkins. b: Art Tavlor, d) Lights 
out: Lorraine: Foggy day: Kerplunzk: Inding 


PRESTIGE 7035 






McPartland, Jimmy (tp: Vic Dickenson, tb: Bill 
Stegmeyer, c: Bud Freeman, ts: Marion Mc 
Partland, p: Milt Hinton, d; Joe Morello, d) 
My gal Sue: McBlues: Swanee river: Kerry 
dancers: Sweet Adeline: Decidedly blues; Shine 
on, harvest moon; Baby-o; Donna; Stranger 
in the night: Slic Vic JAZZTONE J—1227 

McRae, Carmen You don’t know me: Never 
loved him anyhow DECCA 29949 

McShann, Jay. Jay's jam: 4 plus 

VEE-JAY 191 

Milburn, Amos. I need someone: French fried 
and ketchup ALADDIN 3320 

Mitchell. Bobby. Goin’ round in circles: I try so 

hard IMPERIAL 5392 

Moon, Carl Van. You're simply drivin’ me mad: 
My love DUKE 151 

Morris, Elmore Don't let it end this way 
Darling, depend on me PEACOCK 1660 

Newman, Joe (tp: Billy Byers, tb; Gene Quill, as: 
Frank Foster, Frank Wess, ts: John Lewis, 
Sir Charles Thompson, p: Freddie Greene, g: 
Milt Hinton, Eddie Jones, b; Osie ohnson 
Shadow Wilson, d) This time the dream’s on 
me: Imagination; Midgets: Sweetie cakeffi East 
of the sun; Diffugality; I feel like a Newman; 
King size: Gee, baby, ain't I good to you 
My blue heaven STORYVILLE 905 

Norvo, Red (vibes: Ta! Farlow, g: Red Mitchell, 
b: und stringen} Who care?: Let’s fall in love 
Old devil moon: Cabin in the sky: How am I 
to know That old black magic: What is this 
thing called love I brung you finjans for 
your- zarf; My funny Valentine: Lullaby of 
Birdiand FANTASY 3-218 

O'Day, Anita. Just one of those thingsfii Gypsy 
n my soul: Man Hlove: Frankie and Johnny 
Anita’s blues: I cover the waterfront: You're 
getting to be a habit: From this moment on 
You don’t Know what love is: There wiil never 
be another you: Just friends: I didn’t know what 
time it was: Let’s fall in love 

NORGRAN N—-1057 

Paris, Jackie. There will never be another you: 
Heaven can wait; Strange; That old devil called 
love: Whispering grass: Don't tell the trees 
Heart of gold: I can’t get started: Indiana: 
Cloudy morning: Wrap your troubles in dreams: 
Good night my love WING MGW—60004 

Peaches, The Original Miss. Mama done said: 
Heart full of love VICTOR 6543 

Prejoz:, Morris Maybe blues: Screaming and 
crving ABCO 106 

Peterson, Oscar. Caravan: Summer nocturne; 
Salute to Garner: I get a kick out of you; 
What's new: Dark eves: What is it?:; Way vou 
look tonight: Minor blues: Slow down: How 
high the moon: Nearness of you 

CLEF C—698 
Pompton turnpike: Cherokee: Willow weep for 
me: Soft winds; Alone together: Simple life 
Singin’ in the rain; Love you madly: The 
Continental CLEF C—694 

Philips, Flip. Cheek to cheek: Funky blues: I’ve 
got my love to keep me warm: Indiana: Be be 
Dream a littl dream of me: Bright blues 
Broadway: Sojoro: App!e honey: Wrap your 
troub’es in dreams: Long Island boogie: Stardust 

CLEF C—691 
If 1 had you; Cottontail: Biues for the midgets 
What is this thir Singing in the 


a 
rair Gina 





alled love 





Goodbye: Salute to Pres: Swedish 
Pastry: Someone to watch over me: I'm putting 
a my eggs in one basket: Trio boogie 


CLEF C—692 


Poweil, Bud. Tempus fug Celia: Cherokee 
I cep lo 





keey ving vot confidential: All 
God's ct n got rhythm: So sorry p’ease: Get 
happy S vetimes I’m happy Sweet Georgia 
Browr Yesterdays: Apr n Paris: Body and 
so NORGRAN N—-1063 
Price Lioyd. Country boy rock: Rock ‘n’ roll 
jance SPECIALITY 578 


Reese, Della. Headin’ home; Daybreak serenade 
JUBILEE 5247 
Rich, Buddy (d: Thad Jones, Joe Newman, tp; 
Ben Webster, Frank Wess, ts: Oscar Peterson, 
p: Freddie Greene, g; Ray Brown, b) The 
monster: Sunday. (d; Harry Edison, tp; Sonny 
Criss, as: Jimmy Rowles, p: ohn Simmons, 
b) Smooth one; Broadway 
NORGRAN N—1078 
Ricks, Jimmy. She's fine, she’s mine; The 
unbeliever JOSIE 796 
Rogers, Pauline. Come into my parlour; Round 
and round ATCO 6071 
St. Louis Jimmy. Murder in the first degree; 
Going down slow PARROT 823 
Sedares, Bill. Two O Two: Song of the bongo 
drums TEEN AGE 601 
Session at Midnight (Harry Edison. Shorty Sherock 
tp: Murry McEachern, tb and as: Benny Carter, 
Willie Smith, as; Babe Russian, Plas Johnson, 
ts: Gus Bivona, c: Jimmy Rowles, p; Al 
Hendricken, g: Mike Rubin, b; Irv Cottler, d) 
Moten swing: Making the scene; Sweet Georgia 
Brown: Blue Lou; Stompin’ at the Savoy; 
Session at Midnight CAPITOL T—707 
Shank, Bud (aas and fi; Claude Williamson, p; 
Don Prell, b; Chuck Flores, d) Bag of blues; 
Nature boy; All this and heaven too; Jubilation; 
Do nothing till you hear from me; Nocturne for 
flute: Walkin’; Carioca 
PACIFIC JAZZ PJ—1215 
Sheen, Micky (d: Harry Sheppard, vibes; Sonny 
Russo, tb: Marty Napoleon p; Mort Herbert, 
b) Napoleon in Paris: It’s sunny in _ Italy; 
Harry hits Holland; Tip-toe thru the tulips; 
Have swing, will travel; April in Portugal; Swiss 
movement; Blues in Berlin: Basically British 
HERALD HLP 0105 
Smith, Al. Fooling around slowly (instr.); Dizzy 
Dixon: Soup line VEE-JAY 174 
Smith, Jimmy (organ: Thorne! Scwartz, g: Donald 
Bailey, d) The champ: Bayou: Deep purple; 
Moonlight in Vermont; Ready ‘n’ able; 
Turquoise; Bubbis BLUE NOTE 1514 
Stitt, Sonny (as: Hank Jones, p: Freddie Greene, 
g: Wendeil Marshall, b: Shadow Wilson, d) 
There'll never be another you; The nearness 
of you: Biscuit mix: Yesterdays; Afterwards; If 
I should lose you; Biues for Bobby: My 
melancholy baby ROOST 2208 
Tatum, Art (Vol. 11) There's a smail hotel; Way 
you look tonight; Cherokee: Sophisticated lady; 
You go to my head: Dancing in the dark; These 
foolish things; After you’ve gone 
CLEFF C—712 
The beat; Real gone 
M-G-M 12278 
Theus, Fatso. Rock ‘n’ roll drive-in; Be cool, my 


Taytor, Sam 


heart ALADDIN 3324 
Tucker, Anita. Handcuffed heart: Hop, skip and 
jump CAPITOL 3452 


Wilder Joe (tp: Hank Jones, p: Wende!l Marshall, 
b: Kenny Clarke, d Cherokee, Prelude to a 
kiss: My heart stood still: Six bit blues; Mad 
about the boy: Darn that dream 


SAVOY MG—12063 


Williamson, Claude (p: Don Prell, b; Chuck 
Flores, d)i June bug: Jersey bounce: Moonlight 
in Vermont: I’ll remember April: The last time 
I saw Paris: Biue notoriety; Embraceab!e you; 
Have you met Miss Jones?: Hallelujah 

BETHLEHEM BCP 54 

Woods, Cora. Just in case you change your 

mind: Don’t fall in love with me 
FEDERAL 12268 

Woods, Phil (as: John Williams, p: Teddy Kotick, 
b: Nick Stabu!as, d} Woodlore: Falling in love 
all over again: Be my love: Slow boat to China; 
Get happy: Strollin’ with Pam 

PRESTIGE 7018 

Shake till I’m shook: Don't let 


Wright, Beverty 
GROOVE 0153 


the sun catch you cryin 


HESSY’S 





For all your Record requirements 
EXTENDED PLAY — LONGPLAY — STANDARD 


JAZZ — 


SWING — 


CONTEMPORARY 


ALL “LABELS” IN STOCK 
Records sent tax free overseas: Record nostal service in U.K. 
Finest Record Players, Record Reproducers, PYE “Hi-Fi” Black Box, 
Tape Recorders, “Connoisseur” Motors. 
TERMS ARRANGED 


OPEN ALI 


DAY WEDNESDAY 


CLOSED SATURDAY 


18-20 MANCHESTER ST, LIVERPOOL, 1 


"Phone: 


Central 6488-9. 
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People and Places — 
— from New Orleans — 
— Thru’ Swing — 

to Modern Jazz 


are represented as never 
before in 


aA 
PICTORIAL 
HISTORY 
OF 
by ORRIN KEEPNEWS & BILL GRAUER, Jr. 
with 625 REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS many 


never previously published, and complete with historical text and data. 





288 pages. size 11° x 84°. Robert Hale are the publishers 





| ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL TO EVERY JAZZ ENTHUSIAST | 





Finest Value at 31/6 pos: free Guarantee: Your money back if 


not completely satisfied 
Call or write for a copy to-day 


THE DOUG DOBELL JAZZ RECORD SHOP 


77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON W.C.2 
Phone: GER. 4197 























DISCOMANIA 

continued from page 30 
Jazzers. (Second side also on 
Pe 106, Pat 7506 as by Mamie 
Harris.) 

17117—A Jake’s Weary Blues (31782). 

(5/1925) by Jake Frazier — Trombone 
Jazz, acc. piano and banjo. 

B Growin’ Old Blues (31780), by 

Bob Fuller — Clarinet Jazz. 
acc. Piano and banjo. 

17118 Hot Jelly Blues ( ). by 

(5/1925) Theadore West. Clarinet Jazz. 
Back Biter’s Blues ( ). by 
same—Clarinet with Piano. 

17123—-A Honest And Truly (5842-1), by 
Rex Battle and his Orchestra. 

17123—B Why Couldn't It Be Poor 
Little Me? (S811- ). by Flet- 
cher Henderson and his Orch. 
(from Re 9770). 

17124 Memphis Blues ( ). by 

(6/1925) Monette Moore. 


All Alone ( ), by same. 


17125 Levee Blues ( ), by Billy 
(6/1925) Higgins and the Choo Choo 
Jazzers. 
I'm Tired Of Begging You To 
Treat Me Right ( ). by 


Alberta Perkins and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 
17125 Get It Fixed (31813). by Ethel 
(6/1925) Ridley and the Choo Choo 
Jazzers. 
Low Down Daddy Blues 
(31814). by Ethel Ridley. acc. 
Clarinet and piano. 


17127 Texas Special Blues (31809). 
(6 1925) by Susie Smith, acc. Texas 
Trio. 


At The Cake Walk Steppers 

Ball (31805), by Josie Miles 

and the Choo Choo Jazzers. 
17128 Dark Gal Blues (31827), by 
(6/1925) Kansas City Five. 


Get It Fixed (31831), by same. 
(Both also on Pe 14516, Pat 
36335.) 

17129—-A Nobody Knows How I Feel 

(6/1925) Dis Mornin’ (1755), by Thea- 
dore West, Clarinet Solo. 

B Blues, Just Blues (1756), by 

same. 

17133 Dark Man ( ), by Helen 
Gross and the Choo Choo 
Jazzers. 
Workin’ Woman’s Blues ( ). 
by same. 

17133 is the highest number that I 
know of. I would appreciate it if any- 
one with any first-hand information will 
send additions and corrections to me at: 
168 Cedar Hill Avenue, Belleville 9, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 





JAZZMAN’S DIARY 
continued from page 13 
sway dangerously near the bandstand. 
Things looked promising for another 
Bolton football disaster. 
. ++ PUT IT IN YOUR POCKET (TIL 

I GET BACK 

Meanwhile, the judges were presum- 
ably putting a fair dis ance between 
fhemselves and Harringay before allow- 
ing the result to be announced. When 
it was, the appearance of Yana promoted 
a surge forward which all but pushed the 
bandstand through the back of the hall. 

In the confusion that followed, we 
made our escape from the Arena and 
sought the comparative relief of rush 
hour travel on the Underground. We 
read in the paper next day that a Gentle- 
man in a white tuxedo had won the 
trophy, but we reckon that he'll be a 
brave soul if he appears next year to 
defend his title. 

BRIAN NICHOLLS. 








CLIFFORD BROWN 
BIOGRAPHICAL DETAILS 


Clifford Brown and Richie Powell were 
killed in a road accident near Bedford, 
Indiana, on June 27th. A tribute to 
Brownie appears on page one but here 
are some background facts. 

Born in Wiimington, Delaware, in 
1930, and emerged as an important trum- 
peter in jazz 23 years later. He worked 
with Tadd Dameron’s short-lived Atlan- 
tic City band in the summer of 1953, 
coming to Europe with the Lionel Hamp- 
ton outfit later that year. 

After returning he free-lanced for a 
few months, then travelled to California 
as co-leader in the Clifford Brown—Max 
Roach Quintet in which Richie Powell 
(Bud’s brother) played piano. Both 
musicians continued this association until 
the time of their death. 

Pianist Richie Powell was virtually un- 
known before the formation of the 
Brown-Roach combo. Nevertheless, his 
records with Brownie and Max show him 
to be a warm and knowledgeable musi- 
cian with great prospects—if he had been 
spared to fulfil them. 

We can recommend EmArcy’s “Tribute 
to Brownie” memorial album, the Cali- 
fornia concert LP on Vogue LDE.128, 
and an EP coupling of “Sweet Clifford” 
and “Stomping at the Savoy (EmArcy 
ERE.1501)—all by the Brown-Roach unit 

as representative examples of Richie's 
work as well as Clifford's. 








For Your Jazz Library 


BACK ISSUES 
Selections of back issues (1950-1953) are 
available at the following bargain prices: 
6 for 6/6; or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 
Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers—Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
The Crave. The Naked Dance. Frog-I- 
More Rag. The Miserere. Sweet Substi- 
tute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. 
My Home is in a Southern Town. 

3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes’’) 

4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3—post free. 
JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 

Trial Copy 2/- post free 

KING JOE OLIVER 

by Walter C. Allen and Brian Rust. 
Price 15/-—post free 

MA RAINEY 
Four colour picture on art paper. 
Price 1/- each. Post Free 

BULLETIN du HOT CLUB de FRANCE 
Edited by HUGUES PANASSIE 
Price 1/6 per copy. Post Free 


PHOTOGRAPHS on art paper 


Louis Armstrong — Josh White 
Baby Dodds — Duke _ Ellington 
Earl Hines 


10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4 for any four. Post Free 


RECORD CHANGER—30/- per year. 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy, post free. 


A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
magazine—-many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
1/3 





— Classified Advertisements — 


All classified advertisements must 
be prepaid and should arrive not 
later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 

Rate : 3d. per word. Minimum 

5/-. Bold Type 6d. per word 
Photop Corres: dence Club. Caters 
for amateur photographers and camera 
users everywhere in the world. Ideal for 
both sexes who wish to correspond and 
exchange photos with other amateurs 
Send s.a.e. and 5d stamps for full details 
to Photopen (Z), March Street, Burniey 
Lancs 
100 TRADITIONAL 78s and LPs for 
sale. s.a.e. Freeman, 37. Greville Hall, 
London, N.W.6. Ring MAI 2560 or LAN 
7365 





PHOTOGRAPHS of your favourite stars 
including Vic Ash. Kenny Baker, Chris 
Barber. Big Bill Broonzy, Ken Colyer 
Eric Delaney Lonnie Donegan, Harry 
Klein. Cy Laurie, George Melly Ottilie 
Patterson. Neva Raphaello, Alex Welsh 
normal size 6d large 1/- extra large 1/6 
Postage 2d per order. G. H. Saunders 
and Co 69, Albion Street, Leeds, 1 
WANTED Will purchase LAUREI 
AND HARDY - British Columbia 
DX370, Advise Price, Condition. J. HOL- 
LAND, 186 KENT STREET, BROOK- 
LYN, NEW YORK 

THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness 
Gennine introductions 

FRIENDSHIPS Pen, Personal, Life 
partmers. Every district. All ages. Photo 
Service. Write for fascinating details and 
Brochure of actual photographs. Edna 
Hanson, Denton, Manchester 
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Glenn Miller Discography—Revised Edi- 
tion, 1956. Over 100 pages giving com- 
plete details every record on which Miller 
ever played with own and other bands 
including A. FE lj Band, 1925—1944 
Complete, authoritative, up-to-date. Life 
story, notes, photographs Limited 
printing! 10/6d (by post, 11 /3d) 

Honorary Secretary, Miller Society 3, 
Great Percy Street, W.C.1 

BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker St., London. N.W.1 Founded 1940 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars. 
WANTED — YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or obroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street. London, W.1. (Ger. 1604). 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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JUST A REMINDER! * 





WE SUPPLY EVERYTHING FOR THE JAZZ FAN 
FROM A NEEDLE TO A JAZZ BAND 


x kk k * 


WE SEND ALL RECORDS TO INLAND CUSTOMERS 
POSTAGE AND PACKING FREE 


Ke ROX 


WE HAVE SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN ALMOST 
THIRTY DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


x & & & 


MOST EXPORTS CAN BE SENT FREE OF 
BRITISH PURCHASE TAX 





Presumably one of the above is of interest to YOU! 








So drop a line now to: : 


~ DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
































THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


























VOGUE 
NEW RELEASES 


Long Playing 33; r.p.m. 


Gene Norman Presents “Just Jazz’. 
LIONEL HAMPTON at the Pasadena Auditorium 
LAE 12014 Central Avenue breakdown; That's my desire; 
Perdido—Blues; Hamp’s boogie woogie; Flying 

home. 


THE LAURINDO ALMEIDA QUARTET 
LAE 12019 Atabaque; Amor Flamengo; Stairway to the stars; 
Acercate Mas; Terra Seca; Speak Low; Inquis- 
tacao; Baa-too-Kee—Carinoso; Tocata; Hazard- 
ous; No no; Noctambulism; Blue Baiao. 


BUD SHANK AND BOB BROOKMEYER 


LDE 181 Rustic hop; You are too beautiful; With the wind 
and the rain in your hair—Low life; When your 
lover has gone; Out of this world; There’s a small 


hotel. 





GOOD TIME JAZZ 
FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 


Yes sir! That’s my baby; Pagan love song; 
The world is waiting for the sunrise; Tiger 
rag—Frankie and Johnny; Copenhagen; Down 
where the sun goes down; St. Louis blues. 


LDE 183 











Extended Play 45 r.p.m. 


BUD SHANK and SHORTY ROGERS QUINTET 
EPV 1136 Jasmine—Just a few; Shank’s pranks. 


LAURINDO ALMEIDA QUARTET 
EPV 1140 No no; Hazardous—Carinoso; Blue Baiao. 


“NEW ORLEANS PARADE” 
Vol. 2. ALBERT NICHOLAS TRIO 


EPV 1143 High society; Black and blue—Bug'e call blues; 
Wolverine blues. 


GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
EPV 1145  Bebop’s fables; Life with Feather--Four bars 
short; Cherokee. 


Gene Norman Presents with Frank Bull, 


“DIXIELAND JUBILEE” NEW ORLEANS 
ALL STAR BAND 


EPV 1148 Bugle call rag; Basin Street blues—You rascal 
you; Struttin’ with some barbecuc. 


LUCKY THOMPSON 
with Gerard Pochonet and his Orchestra 


EPV 1152 Tenderly; Indian Summer—tEast of the sun; | 
cover the waterfront. 


Gene Norman Presents “JUST JAZZ”. 
LIONEL HAMPTON at the Pasadena Auditorium 


EPV 1161 Central Avenue breakdown—Hamp’s _ boogie 
woogie. 


CHET BAKER SEXTET 


EPV 1121 — Stella by starlight; I’m glad there is you—Tommy- 
hawk; Dot’s groovy. 


BUD SHANK AND BOB BROOKMEYER 


EPV 1133 When your lover has gone; You are too beautiful 
There’s a small hotel; Out of this world. 


10 inch 78 r.p.m. 


All available also on 45 r.p.m. singles 


Gene Norman Presents with Frank Bull 
“DIXIELAND JUBILEE” SIDNEY BECHET 
WITH BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 


V.2379 On the sunny side of the street-—-Summertime. 
THE LAURINDO ALMEIDA QUARTET 
V.2382 Atabaque—Inquietacao. 

BUD SHANK AND BOB BROOKMEYER 
V.2383 When your lover has gone—There’s a small hotel. 
LESTER YOUNG QUINTET 

V.2384 You're driving me crazy——East of the sun. 
BUD SHANK AND SHORTY ROGERS QUINTET 
V.2385 Shank’s pranks—Left bank. 

LUCKY THOMPSON 


with Gerard Pochonet and his Orchestra 
V.2388 But not for me—East of the sun. 





VOGUE RECORDS LTD 


VOGUE RECORDS, 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. _ Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 
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